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An Exhibition of 
RECENT PAINTINGS 


(in oil and tempera) 


by 
JOHN WENGER 
DECEMBER 6th TO DECEMBER 16th 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Galleries open from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 





Included in this exhibition are paintings of 
glimpses of life in the theatre. 
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Available for Amateurs | AmeERICAN INDIAN DANCES 


and Other Folk Dances 


For Schools, Pageants and Playgrounds 
-_ Collected by MARY SEVERANCE SHAFTER. 
Music arranged by Josephine Condon. Illustrated. 


Quarto Cloth. Price $3.00. 
With one or two exceptions, these dances have 





by never before been published. The Indian dances 
are valuable for class use as well as for pageants. 
LULU VOLLMER 
(Three Acts; One Set) THE CONTENTS 
North American Scotch Dance 
Books, each, $1.00 Indian Dances Couple Dance 
e , Indian Corn Dance G iis 
White Deer Dance a ee 
Jumping Dance Couple Dance 
oes . ‘ : eee Se ae Kalea Dance : 
Acting Rights Controlled Exclusively lll gy set gas 
by Armenian Dances Mexican National 
Hellene Dance 
L G & C Lepolele Jarabe 
ongmans, reen ompany Armenian Couple — 
Dance Portugese Dance 
NORMAN LEE SWARTOUT Hoynar Chamarita. The Leg- 
Manager Play Department ~ end of the Cele- 
g y I Greek Dance bration of the Holy 


55 Fifth Avenue New York Venizelos Ghost. 


Send for illustrated 72-nage catalogue of books 
on Dances, Athletics, Pageants, eic. 





(Send for free Play Catalogue) A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 











TWO FIRST EDITIONS 


FOR THE THEATRE-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


A Project for 


Drawings for the Theatre The Devine Comedy of Dante 
By Robert Edmond Jones By Norman Bel Geddes 
Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. Thirty- Foreword by Max Reinhardt. Photography 
five half-tone reproductions. Bound in by Francis Bruguiere. Bound in boards, 

boards, Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages. 
Price $5.00 Price $5.00 
“Mr. Jones’ selection of sketches is wide and “What these pictures are cannot be described, 


varied. Its pages arrest the spirit, and reflect 
the life of our theatre of the past ten years. It 
stands as a monument of one man’s achievement vention and sweep of feeling that make this 
and a portent of what is to come.” book a new force in the life of the theatre of 
D. M. Oenslager, our time.”’ Stark Young, 
Saturday Review of Literature. The New Republic. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


but they express magnificent and elemental con- 
ceptions; they are full of power, ingenuity, in- 
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MOISSI 
Helene THIMIG 
Paul HARTMANN 
Arnold KORFF 
Harald KREUTZBERG 
Rosamond PINCHOT 
Hans MOSER 


only by the closing of all the Reinhardt 
Salzburg, in order that all the stars of the Reinhardt organizations, the corps de 
ballet, symphony orchestra, complete technical personnel, and all scenery and prop- 

erties might be brought to America. The Reinhardt company will appear nowhere 
1 America outside New York City, and here for only four weeks. 


Gilbert Miller 
has the honour to present 


MAX REINHARDT’S 
SEASON 


AT THE CENTURY THEATRE 


The Max Reinhardt Repertory Season in New York has been made possible 


Theatres in Berlin, Vienna, and 


The Artists of Max Reinhardt’s Company 


Lili DARVAS 
Hermann THIMIG 
Hans THIMIG 

Tilly LOSCH 
Vladimir SOKOLOFF 
Dagny SERVAES 


First Production: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
(Matinees Fridays and Saturdays at 2. Evenings at 8 o’clock sharp) 





When Is It | 











In this concise 
and vivid survey of the various 
aspects of the theatre today, 
Stark Young presents the fruit 
of his wide experience and 
technical knowledge of Amer- 
ican drama. His book is an 
essential study for professional 
or devotee. . . . . $1.50 


Other DORAN Theatre Books 
THE LETTER. A Play in Three Acts 
by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM... . . $2.00 
ONE MORE RIVER, by ASHLEY DUKES . $1.25 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 
by M. de MOLIERE, Adapted by F. Anstey $1.50 








George H. Doran Company :: New York 
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OA ppleton 
Books of Plays 


The Appleton Books 
of Short Plays 


Second Series 





Edited by 
KENYON NICHOLSON 


A splendid collection of plays by prominent 
authors suitable for reading or amateur 
production. A companion volume to the 
immensely popular “Appleton Book of 
Short Plays.” First Series. $2.50 


The Evergreen Tree 
By PERCY MACKAYE 
A masque of Christmas time for com- 


munity singing and acting, with scene and 
costume designs. $2,50 


Alias Santa Claus 


A Play for Children 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 


A delightful comedy that will nae to 
actors and audiences of all ages. $1.25 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d St. 3 New pe 
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‘tAND SO TO BED” 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By J. B. Fagan 


Samuel Pepys, instead of the grave, sober father of the British Admiralty, 
appears as an amorous rogue in an evening that is all comedy. Mr. Pepys 
is repeating on Broadway the same conspicuous success he met with in 
London. $2.00 


THREE PLAYS 


By William Archer 
With a Foreword by BERNARD SHAW 


Bernard Shaw, in the long introductory essay, writes: “I could never get him to think as well 
of himself as I thought of him.” Mr. Shaw does much to reveal the man behind the artist. 
The plays in this volume are: Martha Washington, Beatriz Juana and Lidia. $2.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE DRAMA 
By Martha F. Bellinger 


With freshness and charm and clarity, the development of the drama and art of the theatre 
have been traced from the rude ceremonials of primitive folk to the Greeks, Romans, medieval! 
church, and the renaissance. The 18th and 19th centuries are treated fully and, also, the 
striking tendencies of the contemporary theatre. $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND-COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














WHO RIGGS IG RIG IIS LIS WIS LIS WIG ISIS WI WIS IC 
A Fascinating History—A Complete Reference Book 
A HISTORY OF 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA 


FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO THE PRESENT DAY 
By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


Author of “A History of the American Drama, from the Beginning to the Civil War.” 


No Drama Library Can Be Complete Without These Two Volumes 


From manuscripts found in family archives, authority a picture of the American Drama 
from files of theatrical agents, from the from James A. Herne to Eugene O'Neill. 
memories of playwrights and actors, Dr. Illustrated with many hitherto unpublished 
Quinn has for the first time, painted with photographs. 2 Vols. $10.00 
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PLAYS OF The finest collection of one act plays of 


negro life, including plays by Eugene O'Neill, 

NEGRO LIFE Paul Green, Ridgely Torrence, and many 
Edited by Avain Locke and others. Decorations in black and white. 

MonTGOMERY GREGORY $5.00 
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For the Library, for the Club, for all theatre-minded Americans 


THEATRE: «at. 
e of the Theatre 
Edited by EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


A book which helps toward a living, balanced, three-dimensional record of the first 
creative decade of the American theatre. By grouping the writings of practical men and 
women of the theatre under eight headings with discerning introductions, and with the 
aid of the best in photography, the editor has brought together a book which will train 
the imagination, create deeper understanding, and open new vistas for all theatregoers, 
and will add fuel to the all-consuming fire which possesses those who already know and 
love the theatre. 


Some of the Contributors 


I. THE ACTOR V. COSTUMES 
Richard Boleslavsky Aline Bernstein 
Ashley Dukes VI. THE DANCE 
II. THE PLAYWRIGHT AND THE DRAMA Ruth St. Denis 
Ivor Brown André Levinson 
Rosamond Gilder VII. ARCHITECTURE 
Ill. THE DIRECTOR Sheldon Cheney 
‘ainali ines, Oe bla VIII. NEW PATHS AND BYWAYS 
IV. SCENE DESIGN Kenneth Macgowan 
Claude Bragdon George Pierce Baker 
John Mason Brown Alfred Kreymborg 
Irving Pichel Vadim Uraneff 


With 44 illustrations. $4.50 





Up The Years STUDIES IN THE 


From Bloomsbury CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 
By JOHN PALMER 





An Autobiography “Mr. Palmer knows the French theatre. He has 
considered it in relation to the life it sets out to in- 
by terpret, he writes with style and sincerity. He is, 
to our great fortune, a man of letters who happens 
GEORGE ARLISS to have gone to the theatre.”—The London Times 
Literary Supplement. $2.75 
A world-famous character actor’s account of DAISY MA YME 
his life and his stage work, a chronicle packed 
with interest, with humor, and with anecdote, A Comedy 
written in a literary style of unusual charm, By GEORGE KELLY 
yd and finish. Mr. Arliss has long been . “For plays out of common life, the tragedies and 
rector of the Drama League of America, and comedies of plain human beings, Mr. Kelly has a 
during his many years in this country has ob- gift of diction that is far ahead of any one in the 
served the American theatre and the American American theatre. It was plain when his “The 
° . ,* 9: Show-Off’ appeared, and it has become even better 
public from various angles. With 18 illustra- in ‘Daisy Mayme.’”—Stark Young, in The New 
tions. Second large printing. $4.00 Republic. $1.50 











These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Sidney Howard Reconsiders—Alain Locke Collects Plays 
of Negro Life—Reinhardt’s Repertory—Otis Skinner’s 
Fiftieth Theatre Birthday—Other News 


AST spring the air was rich with rumors about Sidney How- 
ard’s displeasure over the Theatre Guild’s varying of the casts 


in Ned McCobb’s Daughter and The Silver Cord, as they 
added other productions to their season’s repertory and took some of 
their first line actors to create the new parts. Recently Mr. Howard, 
encouraged by the success of The Silver Cord in London, expressed 
his feelings on the subject publicly and explicitly. According to the 
London Post of September 1st Mr. Howard said that “In the case 
of one of his plays the substitutes he was given were transferred a 
few weeks later to a third play. Mr. Howard contends that this is 
fair neither to the public nor the playwright, and he recommends us 
not to hanker after the establishment of a Theatre Guild here. In 
his view a play should always be allowed to run as long as possible.” 
Defending the practice and policy of the Theatre Guild is, naturally, 
quite beside the point here. Suffice it to say that in their effort to 
put over their first season with a permanent company the Guild put 
their most expensive foot forward last year and opened all their plays 
with a cast of expert players. It is doubtful whether any other office 
along Broadway would have considered any of the plays, including 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter and The Silver Cord, of sufficient commer- 
cial value to carry such a salary list. So the first company was prob- 
ably much better and the substitute companies at least as good as Mr. 
Howard’s plays would have had in the ordinary run of production. 
What is more to the point is a discussion of what becomes, on this 
new tack of Mr. Howard’s, of his own theory of the theatre as a place 
where an actor should be given every possible opportunity to develop 
his talents and so to entertain an audience—a theory which he seems 
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suddenly to have forgotten when the success of his own plays was 
affected. In 1926 Scribner’s published Howard’s Lucky Sam Mce- 
Carver, which he and many other good critics considered his best 
play, but which the public refused. The printed version contains a 
preface by the author, in which he says, “It seems to me a quaint 
thing about the theatre that so many different kinds of people get 
recognition out of it. For me, the actor is the only theatrical element 
who matters a tinker’s damn. To my mind it was a sad day when 
Gordon Craig invented the New Stage-Craft and the Drama League 
and University curricula put plays into literature. Here we are 
nowadays working in a theatre where dramatists, directors, scene- 
designers, costumers, and even critics and electricians take precedence 
of the actor. Of all those concerned in the production of a play, only 
the actor utilizes his talents to their fullest extent. The scene- 
designer is a painter turned interior decorator. To call him, as he 
calls himself, “the artist in the Theatre”, is so much good clean fun. 
[It is too bad that Mr. Howard is not still in London; it might be 
worth his while to go over to the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
take one more look, in the Theatre Collection, at the drawing which 
Robert Edmond Jones made for Swords, Mr. Howard’s first play.] 
And the dramatist—what, after all, is he but a vicarious actor who 
happens to write well enough to be useful to real actors.” If the dram- 
atist is actually a “vicarious actor who writes well enough to be use- 
ful to real actors,” who and where, one wonders, are Mr. Howard’s 
real actors? How are they to get their training? to develop variety 
of expression? to sustain their talents? Playing in a Broadway success 
for two seasons, perhaps, and following that with a year on the road 
and another in London while the playwright rips out the last dollar 
of his royalty? In many countries in Europe there are no “run of 
the play” contracts, because the actors are actually considered the 
most important persons in the theatre, and they refuse to limit their 
talents to a single part in many seasons or even in one entire season. 
You cannot have good actors of the kind for whom Mr. Howard says 
the theatre is made, without repertory in one form or another, even 
the disguised and watered variant the Guild uses. You cannot have 
repertory without sacrificing some of a playwright’s income during 
the first years of a successful play’s life. But a play that has vitality 
enough can live long enough to make up the difference. And if the 
playwright is, as Mr. Howard says, the servant of the actor, the 
richness of the actor’s life is the thing that matters anyhow. 
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Alain Locke, the editor of The New Negro, and co-editor of Plays 
of Negro Life, just published, says in his introduction that “the 
drama of Negro life is developing because a native American drama 
is in process of evolution. Although it heralds the awakening of 
the dramatic gifts of the Negro folk temperament and has meant 
the rise within a decade’s span of a Negro drama and a possible 
Negro Theatre, the significance is more national than racial.” A 
study of the contents of this interesting book goes far to prove his 
words. Many of the twenty one-act plays have played a significant 
part in the theatre of the last ten years. The volume opens with 
Eugene O’Neill’s The Dreamy Kid—first produced at the Province- 
town Playhouse in 1919—an epoch making date for both O’Neill and 
the Playhouse, and only less important to the American Theatre 
than The Emperor Jones, farther down the list. The Rider of 
Dreams and Granny Maumee (two of Ridgley Torrence’s Plays for 
a Negro Theatre), preceded the O’Neill play by almost two years 
in date of production and marked the entry of one of America’s dis- 
tinguished poets into the theatre—one of the few since William 
Vaughn Moody initiated the modern drama with The Great Divide. 
Torrence’s Danse Calinda was another pioneering effort, this time 
an attempt to use the life and color and rhythm of New Orleans as 
material for an American ballet. Sahdji, an African ballet by 
Richard Bruce, digs deeper along this strain and suggests the dra- 
matic possibilities of the material, as well as of the form when we 
learn to read a dramatic dance scenario in print. The No ’Count 
Boy opened the road out of Carolina for Paul Green, and won the 
Little Theatre Tournament for the Dallas Players in 1925; Judge 
Lynch, by John W. Rogers, helped the same players carry off the 
same prize in 1924. The early dramatic leaning of Frank Wilson 
(now starring in Porgy, and who is remembered in In Abraham’s 
Bosom) is represented in his play, Sugar Cane. Besides these there 
are several Opportunity prize plays, and some from the repertory 
of the Howard Players, a pioneering group from Washington. 
All of the plays have some bearing on the problems of the Negro 
life in America or on his special folk quality. About half of them 
are written by white authors, about half by colored. Actors and pro- 
ducers are about in the same proportion, and even publishers ; Oppor- 
tunity, a journal of Negro Life, running just ahead of Theatre Arts 
which first printed Danse Calinda as well as the three best plays in 
the book, The Dreamy Kid, The Emperor Jones, The No ’Count 
Boy. Perhaps there is no play inthe volume by a colored man quite up 
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to these three but, if not, the reason is obvious. Until the last few years 
the colored man has had so little opportunity in America to study the 
technique and practice of the theatre at first hand. Without stretch- 
ing a point, however, it seems safe to say that the finest dramatic writ- 
ing in the book is in Jean Toomer’s Balo, an early work by the author 
of Kabnis, with passages of extraordinary power in the midst of 
material and character only half developed. The form of rhythmic 
dramatic prose, which Toomer uses, is closely related in its sound 
and its color to the quality of the Negro spirituals and has the same 
compelling effect. At first the reason for this seems to be the obvious 
likeness of the idea of the play to the religious ecstasy of the spirituals 
as in this passage: 


“Amen, Uncle Ned, Amen. An’ true, true. Like Saul y’know, 
Saul of Tarsus, we is all on our way t’ Damascus, an’ breathin’ out 
threatnin’s an’ slaughter ’gainst th’ Lord. But we can be born 
again. Wecan be born again an’ see th’ light that Saul saw when 
he fell down t’ th’ earth, an’ hear th’ voice that Saul heard when 
he lay there kickin’ on th’ ground an’ stirrin’ up th’ dust on th’ 
road that led inter Damascus. We can be born again, that’s sho’. 
Brother, we can be born again an’ go out like Saul an’ preach th’ 


gospel of th’ Lord. O Lord.” 


But it appears not only in such relation but all through the dia- 
logue, in the simplest record of a day’s work on the farm, for exam- 
ple, and seems just as thoroughly at home there. 

‘“‘Ain’t much t’ do this mornin’, Susan. Farmin’s gittin’ po’ly 
down this way when a man what’s used t’ work can set afo’ th’ 
fire handlin’ ests, an’ it’s yet a month t’ Christmas. Money 
ain't t’ be made when syrup can be bought fer what it takes t’ haul 
th’ cane an’ git it ground an’ biled. An’ corn at fifty cents a bushel. 
Cotton’s th’ crop fer Georgia. Weevils or no weevils. An’ God 
will took them away when people ain’t so sinful, when folks goes 
t’ sleep with Bibles in their han’s. Susan, whar is that there the- 
ology book? Mus’ be studyin’. Can’t afford t’ waste no time when 
I’s in th’ service of th’ Lord. Sho’ can’t.” 

Harper and Brothers, who publish Plays of Negro Life have done 
their full share to make this record of the growth of Negro drama of 
permanent value. The book is beautifully printed, with fascinating 
jacket, cover design and illustrations by Aaron Douglas. It has, 
moreover, an illuminating introduction by Alain Locke, and a valu- 
able chronology of the Negro theatre by Montgomery Gregory. 


# * * * * 
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The real news of the month in the theatre is the approach of 
Max Reinhardt and his distinguished company who are to play an 
American season under the auspices of Gilbert Miller. Following 
A Midsummer Night's Dream with which they open, they will 
include in their repertory Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, about which 
Ashley Dukes wrote so enthusiastically from Salzburg; Periferie, 
the latest play of the brothers Capek; Buchner’s Danton’s Tod, and 
Goldoni’s Diener Zweie Herrn, two of Reinhardt’s best known pro- 
ductions, and Jedermann, the adaptation by Hofmannsthal of Cal- 
deron’s The Great World Theatre, produced each year as a leading 
feature of the Salzburg Festival. So great a variety of plays should 
give American audiences an opportunity to see the range of Rein- 
hardt’s direction, from spectacle to stylized comedy, as well as the 
acting range of such players as Moissi, the Thimigs, and Paul 
Hartmann, of whom we have heard so much for so long. Rumor 
says that Reinhardt is to continue his travels to the coast to produce 
pictures when he finishes his theatre season here. A more comfort- 
ing rumor is that Nemirovitch Dantchenko, who has been in Holly- 
wood for a year, is going back to Russia to renew his work with the 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio. . . . In Philadelphia 
where, fifty years ago, to the night, he had played his first part at the 
old Philadelphia Museum, Otis Skinner, one of the best beloved and 
most distinguished of American actors, celebrated, on October 31st, 
the completion of half a century on the stage. Mr. Skinner’s record 
of three hundred and thirty parts, including forty in nineteen Shakes- 
pearean plays, during these fifty years, is an index of the change in 
opportunity that has come to our players. Ninety-one of these parts 
he played during his first year in the famous Walnut Street Theatre 
and the majority of the others during his next three years there and 
the five following years when he was a member of Daly’s Company, 
before the stock system broke down and was replaced by the traveling 
company system, which has so narrowed the actor’s horizon. : 
Angelo Musco, the Italian character comedian, who has been play- 
ing a repertory of Italian plays in New York, probably comes closer 
to the players of the Commedia dell’ Arte than any artist America 
has seen. His gestures are highly stylized, his jokes of age-old 
types, and the breadth and spontaneity of his pantomime answer 
well to the description of the technique of the old Italian come- 
dians. . . . By the unanimous choice of the Board of Directors 
of The Players, Walter Hampden has become the fourth president 
of the organization founded by Edwin Booth, succeeding Booth, 
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Joseph Jefferson and John Drew in the office. . . . “We Lon- 
doners,” writes one of England’s most distinguished critics in a per- 
sonal letter, ‘“‘are having a very dull autumn—machine-made stuff 
repeating itself, hardly any courage or initiative. The only odd 
thing is that Strindberg has suddenly become fashionable. The 
Father—most morose of plays—has been running for three months.” 
At this distance it does not seem possible that London can be dull, 
with the Elephant and Castle breaking all records of that theatre 
both in the amount of money taken in at the gate and in the length 
of the run, with a hundred-year old melodrama called Maria 
Marten, or the Murder in the Red Barn, to be followed by Sweeny 
Tod, or the Demon Barber of Fleet Street. . . . A great deal of 
enthusiasm has been expressed in Paris over the performances of 
Alexander Moissi, the leading man of Reinhardt’s Company, who, 
before coming to America has been playing a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Atelier—probably as a test of public sentiment toward German 
players. . . . Announcements from the art galleries contain an 
unusual number of names connected with the theatre. Lillian 
Gaertner, who, in addition to doing the costumes for the Laboratory 
Theatre’s The Straw Hat, is making the designs for its forthcoming 
production of Much Ado About Nothing, and who aided Joseph 
Urban so vitally in his decorations for the new Ziegfeld Theatre, is 
holding a show at the Anderson Galleries, which will be followed 
shortly by an exhibition of B. Aronson’s scene models and designs. 
Ladislas Medgyes, a well-known European designer, is represented 
by an exhibition of paintings and sculpture in glass at the Galleries 
of Marie Sterner. John Wenger is showing paintings at the Grand 
Central Galleries. A collection of painted decorative objects by 
Gertrude Kingston forms part of Mrs. Ehrich’s annual Christmas 
exhibition. . . . With Max Reinhardt deserting Berlin and 
Vienna for New York, the German season is struggling under a 
handicap which does not seem to have been overcome by Ernst 
Toller’s tragedy Such is Life, from which much was expected. The 
play was produced by one of the most radical of the younger direc- 
tors, Erwin Piscator, at the new Piscator Theatre. A combination 
of film and play and the use of a dozen new stage tricks attracted a 
great deal of attention to the production, but Toller is said to have 
lost some of the straight driving strength of The Machine Wreckers, 
and Man and the Masses, and the action of the play is reported as 
not vital enough to hide the mechanics either of the writing or of 
the production. 
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Vandamm 


Two focal moments in Walter Hampden’s revival of dn Enemy of the People, 
for which Claude Bragdon has designed quiet and contributive settings and 
costumes. Above, the moment in the third act, in the office of The People’s 
Messenger, when Walter Hampden, as the idealistic Dr. Stockmann, tri- 
umphs for a typically I[bsenesque moment by appropriating the hat and stick, 
emblematic of his burgomaster brother’s high office. Below, the scene of the 
meeting in which Dr. Stockmann sits at one side of the stage, waiting for 
Aslaken, the chairman of the meeting (Cecil Yapp), to finish, so that he 
may defend his cause. 

















Vandamm 


On March 2), 1828, Lbsen was born in the little village of Skien in Norway, 
and a century later, in far-off New York, where the present season is just 
under way, two of his plays have already been revived—before the regular 
centenary celebrations have begun. Eva LeGallienne has revived her pro- 
duction of The Master Builder, which she first presented three seasons back, 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, and Walter Hampden, at the theatre which 
bears his name, has opened his season with dn Enemy of the People, in which 
he first played with Nazimova many years ago. In this tragi-comedy, Ibsen 
shows the kindly idealism of Dr. Stockmann, whom Walter Hampden acts, 
in conflict with his corruptible burgomaster brother (C. Norman Hammond), 
and proves, as he set out to prove, the rightness of the minority. 
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Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


EN Dr. Stockmann, in An Enemy of the People, takes 
to the lecture platform to wage his fight for truth, 
Ibsen lays his cards upon the table with a candor for- 


eign to most dramatists who are writing pamphlets. He snatches his 
thesis from parlors and newspaper offices and transfers it to the ros- 
trum, where it can be argued with an unabashed eloquence. 
Admitting that he has a theory to expound, he plunges into a denun- 
ciation of “the compact majority” and thunders home his own con- 
viction that “the majority never has the right on its side.” He ceases 
to use a story to expose a condition fathered by hypocrisy, and begins 
to answer his own critics, who had united to pillory him for writing 
Ghosts, the play which preceded An Enemy of the People. They 
had mistaken this play for an attack on society, and he wanted to 
show them how little their unanimity meant to him. Ibsen also had 
his rival, Bj6rnson, in mind, and admits in a letter to Brandes that 
he wanted to explode the theory, which Bjérnson as a “practical poli- 
tician” has had to adopt, that “the majority is always right.””’ While 
the amiable Dr. Stockmann does not blur as a character when he de- 
fends himself in this scene of. the meeting, which is the high point of 
An Enemy of the People, it is undeniable that the good doctor is just 
a little jostled by the doughty figure of Ibsen himself, who seems to 
stalk into the room, side-burns, great coat and all, and mount the 
platform. Ceasing to be one of those dispassionate authors like Mr. 
Galsworthy, who is fond of pretending he is blindfolded while he 
weighs justice in the scales, Ibsen becomes an obstreperous prompter 
whose own voice roars above his actors’ words. And the scene, be- 
cause it is founded on such well-rounded characterization and be- 
Cause it comes as a Crisis in the events which give the play its story, 
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is irresistible in its power. It has the trickery of artful debate and 
the warming flame of personal persuasion. Here, for once at least, 
an author, instead of hiding his purpose, glories in having one, and 
the appropriateness of the setting in which he has stated it, plus the 
frankness of his method, combine to make it one of the most moving 
and convincing acts that the drame a thése has so far produced. None 
of its spirited persuasion is lost in Walter Hampden’s current revival 
of the play, in which this scene emerges with an excitement that must 
be almost as acute as that felt by the first Danish audience in 1882. 
The three preparatory acts, in which Ibsen has distilled characters 
from the view-points he wants to show in conflict, seem somewhat 
wooden today. The tainted health baths, around which the story 
moves, are strangely unmoving and remote as a means of making an 
issue of Dr. Stockmann’s “new discovery” about the rightness of the 
minority. Even when these baths are considered as symbols and 
taken to stand for “a moral water supply,” the symbol seems more 
than a little far fetched. Such characters as Hovstad, the ignoble 
editor of The People’s Messenger, Aslaken, the printer (well played 
by Cecil Yapp) who insists upon his moderation with a tiresome reit- 
eration, and, especially, Petra, the doctor’s defiantly idealistic daugh- 
ter, are just a trifle too easily manipulated to satisfy a modern view- 
point. Ibsen, however, has taken pains to fortify his thesis by 
making his main character even more real than his quarrel, before 
the battle breaks and Ibsen himself intervenes. The sunlight of 
much comedy filters through these earlier portions of the play— 
and it is in these passages of domestic comedy that Mr. Hampden 
and his company are least secure. They do not drive it for the full 
malice that is always present in Ibsen’s touch. Hence it is that the 
play starts coldly—almost passively, except for the mounting inter- 
est in the conflict between Dr. Stockmann and his brother. If Mr. 
Hampden’s comedy is not always quite as mordant as one might 
wish, he does succeed admirably in his portrait of the doctor as an 
academic idealist who has won the respect of his fellow townsmen 
because he has never had to fight a cornered majority on any issue 
that touched their purses. Accordingly, this Stockmann has tasted 
only the sweetness of truth and has been spared the pitiless perse- 
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cution that runs, as a mighty echo, after any man who, by applying 
his vision of truth to life, challenges the security and hence the 
comfort of the established order. Although Mr. Hampden endows 
his untempered idealist of these first acts with a gentle compassion, 
he is at his best, both as an actor and a director, in the meeting 
scene. Here his mob is handled with an easy fluency, and the di- 
dacticism, so common in his acting, is given an unlimited scope and 
is glove-fitted to Ibsen’s method. His very understatement of Stock- 
mann’s tempting speech, his variety and his imperturbable kindli- 
ness give the act the excitement of a real meeting with a tremendous 
issue at stake, and find the theatre of preachments and pamphlets 
undisguised and at its best. 

The Good Hope, with which Eva LeGallienne has opened her 
second season at the Civic Repertory Theatre, is, like dn Enemy of 
the People, concerned with a point to be proven and a condition to 
be laid bare. Undoubtedly, when Heijermans’ first audience in 
Amsterdam saw the play, one of its most moving factors was its 
problem. Some shipowners on that first night must have trembled 
as they listened to a playwright, on a public platform, daring to 
excoriate them by showing the greediness of men, who, blinded by 
their love of profit, could so forget their love for man as to send 
sailors out on to the high seas in ships whose timbers were peril- 
ously rotten. That castigation, however, has been mollified today, 
and that preachment does not now seem embarrassingly specific. 
In fact, in Miss LeGallienne’s production of The Good Hope, the 
preachment has all but disappeared. Again and again it seems that 
Heijermans is about to point a damning finger, but, in the next in- 
stant, the gesture is forgotten and the audience, instead of standing 
off to appraise the judgment that a playwright passes on a social 
culprit, is in the hollow of his hands. The reason is a simple one 
and has to do with the obvious fact that Heijermans’ characters are 
men instead of puppets and that his heart holds even more clemency 
than his idea. It is his sympathetic understanding of the tragedy 
of people whose lives are given to the sea rather than his anger at 
any inhuman shipowner that makes The Good Hope superlative as 
naturalistic drama and universal as tragedy. If the play were im- 
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portant only as a corrective it would have died, as so many propa- 
gandist works die, when its cure was once effected. But The Good 
Hope does more than right a diurnal wrong: it touches the ageless 
emotions of mankind. Heijermans never calls the sea an “Ole 
Devil” or resorts to any of those easier anthropomorphic devices 
that theatrical fisherfolk are heir to. Against the background of a 
merciless sea he places the people of a small Dutch coast town; 
the young sailors, the old salts who have now been retired from 
the dangers of the mast to the safe garrulity of a sailors’ home, the 
fishermen’s wives, and their daughters. As a group they suffer 
when their young men are drowned in the storm that sends the 
rotten hulk of “The Good Hope” to the bottom. One figure, how- 
ever, rises above the group with something of the simple fortitude 
and the capacity for patient suffering which belongs to all exalted 
tragedy. This is Kniertje, the old fisherwoman Alma Kruger plays 
with infinite dignity and beauty, who has given her husband to the 
sea, and who loses her two sons, Geert and Barend, before the play is 
over. It is she who must suffer doubly when “The Good Hope” 
sinks, because as a hardy mother who demands courage in her sons, 
she has begged Barend, her youngest boy, to go aboard and be a 
man, and scoffed at his stories of the ship’s unworthiness. Miss 
LeGallienne’s production of The Good Hope ranks with Cradle 
Song and The Three Sisters in interest, and is the most finished she 
has so far made. Her company is better than it was last year, and 
the ensemble work, on which this particular play so largely de- 
pends, is both colorful and harmonious. In addition to Alma 
Kruger’s Kniertje, the performance is enlivened by many other 
shrewd and true characterizations. Of these Donald Cameron’s 
Geert, with its embittered rebelliousness, and Charles McCarthy’s 
Barend, in which maniacal fear is depicted with an agonizing re- 
straint, are especially well-drawn. Miss LeGallienne acts Jo, the 
smiling niece of Kniertje, and her buoyancy provides the sombre 
gathering of the tragedy with a fiercely ironical contrast. Particu- 
larly moving is the fourth act, when Heijermans forgets his thesis 
entirely and even lets his story lull, in order to show the women 
sitting together, sewing and knitting while the storm rages outside. 
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One by one these women, who have gathered to keep up their 
courage, break into stories of their own hard treatment at the hands 
of the sea, and “The fish are dearly paid for,” comes as their poign- 
ant lament. As Clemens Bos, the villainous ship-owner with whom 
Heijermans has come dangerously close to caricature, Egon Brecher 
has done little, and that little is not enhanced by his sadly mum- 
bled diction. Cleon Throckmorton’s settings for The Good Hope 
are the best that the Civic Repertory Theatre has used and, aided 
by the costumes of Millia Davenport, give the whole production a 
soft and mellow richness. 

In two other productions of the month playwrights came into 
the theatre moved by the desire to correct or instruct. Jacob Slovak 
found Mercedes De Acosta writing a clumsy but often affecting 
study of race prejudice that, even in its most awkward moments, 
had the merit of understanding sincerity. Happily cast, especially 
in the case of José Ruben, and directed with a keen eye for detail 
by James Light, the play fell short of the expectations of its sub- 
ject matter and even of its first act. Its story of a brilliant young 
Jew, ostracized in a small New England town, whose imaginative 
love-making melts the inhibited coldness of his employer’s daugh- 
ter, began with an idea and with characters, too. But Miss De 
Acosta, in not determining whether her course lay with the sullen 
problem she had raised or the characters who suffered by it, let her 
play escape from her control before it was half over. In Hidden 
William Hurlbut returned to the theme of delirious passion which 
he had treated so provocatively in Bride of the Lamb. This time, 
however, he had a pathological case to probe and his home work 
in Freud got the better of his dramaturgy. If the repressed love 
that his heroine felt for her sister’s husband had actually been 
“hidden,” as the title implied, Mr. Hurlbut might have touched the 
real tragedy of his subject. He has preferred, however, to make 
her neurosis palpable to the top balcony from the moment that she 
first enters. Given a production that has none of the signs of Mr. 
Belasco’s usual thoroughness, and acted ponderously by Beth Mer- 
rill, it seemed plausible only in the quiet and resourceful moments 
of Philip Merivale’s playing of the husband. 
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Far afield from any preacher’s pulpit or reformer’s platform 
were Porgy and The House of Women, the two native plays of the 
month which came nearest to any real importance. Both were 
dramatizations that novelists had made of their own books, and 
both had enjoyed a separate life in the library before they were 
taken into the theatre. Each, however, presented a different prob- 
lem to its adaptor. In the case of The Green Bay Tree, from 
which Louis Bromfield culled his play, the difficulties in dramatiza- 
tion lay largely in the bulk of the original. Instead of attempting, 
as the book does, to present the picture of the town which has 
closed in on the Shane mansion and left it the only fine old residence 
in the heart of a smoky industrial quarter, Mr. Bromfield has con- 
fined his play to the limits of the house itself. He has, in truth, 
steered so far from his own novel that some people have doubted 
whether he ever read it at all. He has not introduced the other 
families which figure in its pages and the host of characters who 
play a part in the Shanes’ development. From the standpoint of 
the theatre Mr. Bromfield has acted wisely in taking his play from 
only the first half of his novel, in dropping all the episodic freedom 
to which his chapter-structure entitled him, and in aiming at the 
ever-purposeful compression of the stage. His play centers around 
the three incompatible women who struggle for supremacy in the 
house of Shane: Julia, the dominant, worldly-wise old mother, and 
Lily and Irene, her two radically different daughters. The cousins 
and the aunts have been courageously eliminated, and the suitors 
who trail through the novel have been rolled into one emancipated 
preacher who is a thoroughly convenient tool for Mr. Bromfield’s 
dramatic elisions. Although Mr. Bromfield’s omissions have been 
as merciless as they are wise, his finished script, in spite of its fine, 
impassioned moments, refuses to come to life as acting drama 
in any sustained manner. His dialogue lacks the directness of 
good theatre speech. And he has not been able to learn over- 
night the difference between indicating a scene for a reader and 
fully stating it for a spectator. The richness missing in the text 
has to a very considerable extent been glossed over by the steady 
smoothness of Arthur Hopkins’ direction. When Nance O’Neil has 
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The villagers of a little Dutch coast town make merry be- 
fore their men-folk sail on the ill-fated ‘““Good Hope’’, an old 
boat kept afloat long after it was unseaworthy by the cupidity 
of a rich merchantman., A scene from the second act of 
Heijermans’ The Good Hope, as produced by Eva LeGal- 
lienne at the Civic Repertory Theatre and as set by Cleon 
Throckmorton. Jo (Miss LeGallienne) stands in front of 
the window, and at her left sits Kniertje (Alma Kruger), 
her aunt, who has suffered sorely at the hands of the sea. 

















Carlo Leonetti 


Balieff’s moon-face and curtain speeches are now as familiar to American audi- 
ences as they must have been to the Russians in pre-revolutionary Moscow. 
And the new edition of the Chauve Souris, which is at present in this country, 
can not claim novelty as its chief virtue. But it can claim Mademoiselle 
Tamara Geva as a dancer of striking originality, whose three numbers provide 
exciting interruptions to the pleasing and familiar turns of the Chauve Souris. 
Mademoiselle Geva is a virtuoso dancer who dares to do new things. At the 
left she is seen in “Grotesque Espanol”, a solo dance in which she interprets a 
bull-fight—from the entrance of the Picadors to the last kick of the dying 
bull. At the right, in ‘“Sarcasm’’, Mademoiselle Geva breaks with the regu- 
lation forms of the dance and reflects the spirit of the mechanistic age. 











Vandamm 





Catfish Row, as Cleon Throckmorton has set it, and as 
the Theatre Guild peoples it with the negro cast, which 
Rouben Mamoulian directed. It is in this enveloping 
courtyard that the tragedies and comedies of Dorothy 
and DuBose Heyward’s dramatization of Mr. Hey- 
ward’s Porgy come to life. The finished setting, glow- 
ing with life, offers good contrast to Mr. Throckmor- 
ton’s model for this scene which appeared in the October 
issue of THEATRE ARTS. 











Vandamm 


Two typical and varied moments in the Theatre Guild’s production of Porgy, in which 
Rouben Mamoulian’s manipulations of his crowds are particularly skilful. Above, 
the hushed scene in which the negroes of Catfish Row assemble in Serena’s room, 
before the burial of her husband, and sing spirituals. And, below, the moment at the 
climax of the storm when a flash of lightning shows the negroes huddled together, 
and the lover of Porgy’s Bess on the threshold. 
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once rushed through her long autobiographical speech of the first 
act, her Julia Shane seems suddenly to become alive. Miss O’Neil 
brings to her a splendid power and, thereafter, misses few shadings 
in walk, voice or appearance, that may paint her imperious inde- 
pendence and suggest her spirit. Especially in her death scene, 
when Julia’s iron will can only flicker through her ebbing strength 
at moments, Miss O’Neil approaches magnificence. Helen Free- 
man builds up the thankless part of Irene, the daughter whose 
passion finds its outlet in causes, with a vivid sense of differentia- 
tion, skilfully presenting her growth in confidence, her filling out as 
a woman, and the cold, unworldly hauteur that finally overtakes 
her. Elsie Ferguson catches the dry, half-laughing spirit of the 
mad-cap Lily but misses something of the fire which belongs to 
this daughter of Julia Shane. In its majesty, its hovering spacious- 
ness, and its shadows, the setting by Robert Edmond Jones repre- 
sents in tangible form the atmosphere that pervades Mr. Brom- 
field’s many pages, and must rank as one of the most beautiful in- 
teriors that the New York stage has ever seen. 

In Porgy Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward have faced an entirely 
different problem. Mr. Heyward’s novel is a slender and illusively 
poetic picture of the whole panorama of negro life in Catfish Row 
—its murders, its “happy dust”, its aristocracy, its picnics, its 
funerals and its morals—above which one character, the crippled 
beggar, Porgy, rises with an irresistible dominance. There is more 
in the book, however, than the mere triangle story of Porgy’s love 
for Crow’s woman, Bess, set against the pageantry of such a back- 
ground. There is all the beauty of Mr. Heyward’s novelistic 
method, the cadence of his prose, and the fleeting, almost inter- 
linear creations of character and mood which he so sensitively con- 
jures. To transfer the gossamer of such a novel to the sterner 
world of visible action and audible speech the Heywards have had 
to amplify as well as solidify it. The resulting play is written with 
a broad-tipped pen. Its relation to the novel is, in many respects, 
not unlike the relationship which exists between the play itself and 
Mr. Simonson’s poster for the production. It is the essence of the 
novel treated in the stronger terms of a new medium. To regret too 
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deeply what is lost from the novel is to refuse to judge the play— 
as it must be judged in the theatre—as an independent and self- 
reliant creation. While the dramatization is effective as a sketchily 
outlined melodrama it is not important as a play. As a springboard 
for a director, however, as a canevas instead of a literary script, it 
has a distinct importance. In finding its director in Rouben Ma- 
moulian, a young Russo-Armenian who worked with a Studio of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, the Theatre Guild has made a lucky dis- 
covery for itself and what promises to be a fruitful one for our 
theatre. If he does not know the negro he is at least sympathetic 
to his rhythms. And if his direction lacks the drawl so typical of 
the movements as well as of the speech of the Southern negro, it 
is because he has paced his crowds to the quicker beat of the regula- 
tion theatre. In one respect Mr. Mamoulian has made a virtuoso 
innovation. He has put negro spirituals to a fine dramatic use, 
not only by letting their music fill the ear, but also by actually 
orchestrating the composition of his groups so that they seem to be an 
integral part of Throckmorton’s settings, and have a pliant, rhythmic 
beauty rarely seen in the theatre. Working with a negro cast Mr. 
Mamoulian is, of course, utilizing excellent actors—natural actors 
who can improvise to fill in the text, whose bodies are free and 
supple and whose voices are unfettered mediums of emotion. In 
Rose MacClendon’s Serena, Wesley Hill’s Jake, Evelyn Ellis’ Bess, 
and particularly in Frank Wilson’s Porgy he has found ready ex- 
ponents of his aims. It is regrettable that Porgy, as an individual, 
is buried by the enormity of the production and that Jack Carter’s 
Crown should lack the power to carry a convincing domination. 
Mr. Mamoulian’s real triumph, however, has been with his crowds. 
His second scene of the first act, when Serena is burying her hus- 
band “from a saucer” is one of the most electrifying scenes New 
York has offered in recent years. The pity is that it comes so early 
in the production that no succeeding scene could ever climb above 
it. But the joy is that in Porgy the Guild has followed its native 
and wisest course, and dared experiment to achieve success. 

Satire is, of course, the natural weapon of the reformer and 
whether it takes the noisy form of The Belt, with which the New 
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Playwrights’ Theatre has opened its season, or passes under the 
fanciful guise of A. A. Milne’s The Ivory Door, its basic sting is 
much the same. Its very excesses in fact or fancy, that make it up- 
roarious or whimsical, are but the concealed weapons of correction. 
The Belt, for instance, discloses Mr. Sifton as a rather turbulent 
chastiser of modern industry who is, unfortunately for the play, 
more inflamed at the injustice of society than he is informed in the 
ways of the theatre. Yet with all of the patent short-comings of 
the play there is something exciting and stimulating in the crude 
strength of Mr. Sifton’s idea. If there is incoherency and too much 
misdirected fury, there is at least insurgency and an attempt to 
escape from the all too grassless paths of our everyday theatre. 
Without trying to offer any solution to the system he flagellates. 
Mr. Sifton shows the human absurdity of mass production, where 
men are made the slaves of machines and spend their days working 
endlessly at some drudgery which means nothing to them. Mr. Sifton 
is more specific than that, however, and, though he is not named, 
Henry Ford, with his son, his motors, his plants shut down, his 
spinning wheels, his old-time dancers, and even his small-town fid- 
dler, is the butt of Mr. Sifton’s lampoon. The pity is that, in spite 
of such caustic moments as that in which the great manufacturer 
comes to pin a tin medal on a “ten-year man’’, Mr. Sifton’s dialogue 
has so little bite and his plot so little flame. It is a pity, too, that 
Mr. Sifton’s industrial drama should be squeezed on to the midget 
stage of the Cherry Lane. Even so, Edward Massey, as director, 
manages to keep his stage miraculously uncluttered and pushes the 
last scene at least, in which the strikers force their way into the 
plant, to a mutinous and often gripping climax. As far removed 
from The Belt as Hans Anderson is from the New Masses, is A. A. 
Milne’s The Ivory Door. Yet behind this discursive and sadly in- 
effectual fairy-tale there is the same thrust of satiric comment. Mr. 
Milne, who is concerned with the stubbornness with which people 
cling to their “legends,” goes to Grimm for the costumes for his 
fable. His Prince is rumored to be great in all things, yet, when 
his crown is off and he has strayed through the mysterious ivory 
door that leads to reality, he can not persuade a strolling player, 
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who has acted kings, that he himself is really a king. Once through 
that door, which his people have been trained to believe leads only 
to death, he can not even establish his identity in his own court. 
His subjects prefer to lose both their Prince and their Princess 
rather than relinquish their fable. It is a delightful idea that Mr. 
Milne has toyed with, but he has handled it with but little of the 
fancy it deserves. He commits, during his last act, the unforgivable 
blunder of introducing democracy into fairyland and hence, by 
finally sentencing his fairy Prince and Princess to love in a cottage, 
where they can never live happily ever after, he himself renounces 
two essential “legends” that his audience can not help holding dear. 
While Charles Hopkins has been lavish in selecting a cast for The 
Ivory Door he has not been able to get much out of his actors. It is— 
in this month of Throckmorton—Cleon Throckmorton who, by 
the arching beauty and simple stateliness of his settings, does more 
than Mr. Milne or Mr. Hopkins to build up the unreal world 
which lies on the prince’s side of the ivory door. 

In Interference, The Letter, and Dracula, which are the three 
melodramas that the month has seen, there is no pretense of doing 
anything but telling a story for the story’s sake and of manufactur- 
ing thrills for the sheer satisfaction that a thrill provides. To be 
sure Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden, the authors of Jnter- 
ference, make a slight stab at the problematical by having their 
wily doctor, Sir John Marlay, invite the complications which over- 
take him because of his refusal to let anyone intrude into his affairs. 
But these three plays are, for the most part, set in the world of un- 
diluted, uninterrupted action which is the inevitable milieu of 
melodrama. Of the three, Interference is by all odds the best piece 
of work, both in the writing and in the suave and finely polished 
production Gilbert Miller has given it. Its story of the enigmatic 
doctor, who is enmeshed in a tangle of domestic complications, 
blackmail and supposed murder on the very day that he is being 
feted for a scientific triumph, is engrossing in the approved cross- 
word puzzle manner of criminal melodramas. By never raising 
its voice it proves again, as Conan Doyle proved long ago, that 
coolness is the better part of melodrama. In Charles Wontner’s 
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unruffied Sir John, in A. E. Matthews’ playing of the wreckage 
that is left of Philip Voaze, and in Kathlene MacDonell’s vivid pic- 
ture of a somewhat outmoded bad woman, who lives in one of those 
cushioned nests that the motion pictures have dedicated to vampires, 
the acting in Interference rises to an uncommon expertness. Som- 
erset Maugham’s The Letter is, as everyone knows by now, the 
story of a white woman in the Malay States who riddles her lover 
with bullets just as the curtain rises, and lies her way to freedom, 
only to retail the whole story, truthfully, at the end of the play 
when her husband wants to know the contents of the letter she has 
had to buy to save her neck. It is a fairly interesting but thor- 
oughly trashy Sunday Feature Section account of an incident rather 
than a situation dramatized. Its language, from its first “Oh, my 
God!” to its final “With all my heart I still love the man I killed,” 
is arid and drab beyond belief, and its characters are all too plainly 
the mere sketches that pass in a short story and that can not sur- 
vive expansion. For three acts one is asked to listen at the keyhole 
rather than to look through it. And this application of methods, 
similar in intention at least to those of a Greek messenger, this in- 
sistency upon narration rather than action, makes the whole play 
seem uncommonly detached and invites polite attention rather than 
quickened interest. The role of the Greek messenger, however, has 
always been a challenge to actors. Perhaps it is the mere technical 
difficulties of the method that has attracted Katharine Cornell to 
take the part, after two seasons in such unmitigated piffle as The 
Green Hat. In any event Miss Cornell plays it brilliantly, even if 
she does so in a manner that is foreign to the play. Her tragic al- 
lure, her mysterious and haunting beauty, and her low, rich, unfor- 
gettable voice, give the part a significance that it sadly lacks in the 
writing and that really does not belong to it at all. Her very ca- 
pacity to run the gamut easily, to play with an intensity that burns, 
makes the pathetic cheapness of her material the more apparent. 
The dramatization of Dracula, which Hamilton Deane and John 
Balderston have made of Bram Stoker’s novel, belongs to and es- 
tablishes in no time, a terrifying and unreal world where horrors 
stalk abroad at night and where vampires are all they used to be 
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before Theda Bara ruined their family name. It is written in the 
rococo dialogue of the best penny-thrillers, but neither the dialogue 
nor the acting really matters for Dracula succeeds in causing the 
heart to stop beating and in making its blood-sucking creatures 
seem more real than rent-day. 

The comedies and farces which have dotted this serious-minded 
month have, in the majority of cases, been of slight consequence. 
Three of them were by actors and showed the facility expected of 
actors in writing the rapid give-and-take of sure-fire dialogue. Of 
these, James Gleason’s The Shannons of Broadway, though it 
dodges every statute that common sense and the drama usually en- 
force, sparkles with the acrid wisecracks that come so easily from 
Mr. Gleason’s pen. It is mainly amusing because of the unfailing 
precision with which Lucile Webster and Mr. Gleason, as the 
vaudevillians who are running a small-town hotel, parry their dia- 
logue. Frank Craven’s The 19th Hole, though it has one hilarious 
act in a locker-room that is worthy of George Bellows, is, on the 
whole, a pretty hard-hitting and heavy-footed farce. As a golfer’s 
delight its style can be judged from the line on the programme 
which reads “the characters are named in the order in which they 
tee up.” Alice Duer Miller’s The Springboard seemed a well- 
bred and highly witty charade that never quite grew up into a play. 
In particular, it showed Mrs. Miller’s flair for comic dialogue 
and Madge Kennedy’s gift in handling it. Sidney Blackmer was 
violently miscast and a great deal less than bearable as the suave 
and irresistible lover of the play who was supposed to leave a trail 
of conquests “where e’er he tread.” Lynn Starling’s Skin Deep was 
a strangely undecided play about a wife who wins her husband 
back from an opera singer by the original method of letting him 
see too much of her, which found Chrystal Herne none too happy 
as the wife and Marian Warring-Manley missing easy opportunities 
as the opera singer. In spite of all of its banter it seemed, at any 
moment, on the verge of turning into a problem play. But even 
if it had, it would have belonged, just as it belonged as comedy, to 
that “compact majority” of harmless and meritless products which, 
it seems, exist only to prove the rightness of Dr. Stockmann. 
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The endless drudgery of modern automobile manufacturing as seen in the 
New Playwright’s Theatre production of Paul Sifton’s The Belt. Due 
to the skill of Edward Massey’s direction, this scene in “the plant,” in 
which labourers are shown in the process of assembling automobile parts, 
is made possible on the small stage of the Cherry Lane Playhouse. The 
“belt” which carries a car past each labourer as he makes his single 
routine gesture towards fitting its parts together, is an ingenious mecha- 
nism, contrived by Remo Bufano, which greatly enhances the verisimili- 
tude of the scene. 
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THOMAS MIDDLETON 
Three Hundred Years After 


By MARSTON BALCH 


prominent colleagues of Shakespeare as “old masters,” with an 

implication of “greatness” in the epithet. Charles Lamb, who 
eagerly re-introduced them to the world a century ago, and Hazlitt, 
who backed him up, had no compunctions about citing the Eliza- 
bethans as “a race of giants” of whom Shakespeare was but “the 
tallest and strongest.””’ And Swinburne, in turn, captivated by their 
“superb exuberance of abounding and exulting strength,” did not 
hesitate to acknowledge them, “above all but the highest names in 
any other province of our song.” Others have followed Swinburne, 
with the result that when someone undertakes to compare the pres- 
ent dramatic renascence with the glory that was London in the days 
of the Globe, the Fortune, and Blackfriars, he confronts the con- 
temptful orthodoxy not only of hosts of confirmed worshippers of 
these minor Elizabethans, but of all sincere admirers of the nine- 
teenth century critics, especially Lamb. Literature is too much in 
the debt of these critics for us to think of trying to damage their 
reputations; and we shall perhaps do them the least injury when we 
say our dispute is less with their judgments than their criteria. 


Something of the distortion which the old dramatists have suf- 
fered at the hands of critics chiefly interested in their poetry might 
be seen if we were to apply their methods to modern stage successes. 
In the quiet of one’s library one would copy out the purple passages, 
taking down scene and line references, noting all attempts at the 
“lyric cry,” and keeping accurate tab on apt figures of speech. By 
studying these compiled “selections” our great-grandchildren—pro- 
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viding they were careful to read nothing else about the stage, very 
little about the actors, and no contemporaneous criticism—would re- 
ceive an introduction to early twentieth century drama ‘not entirely 
unlike that which we have inherited from the early seventeenth. 
Loyalties, Liliom, The Emperor Jones, and The Last of Mrs. 
Cheney would come to them, like verses from the Bible, in a collec- 
tion of more or less memorable passages, fully annotated. From 
these “gems” they would gain a conception of the plays so different 
from ours or from what the authors intended that it would presum- 
ably take years of authenticated argument to convince them that the 
original dramas were not bundles of “quotations,” but concentrated 
scenes from human life, and that the playwrights, if “poets” in any 
sense, were poets of vivid emotion and of imitative movement. It 
would be absurd to push this impossibility further; it must be seen 
that the stage plays of such an Elizabethan as Thomas Middleton, 
wherever they may rank “in any other province of our song,” must be 
treated as drama if our comparison is to be valid. 

The traditional picture of Middleton is of a professional dram- 
atist, robust, voluminous, careless, coarse. Some of the lyrics inter- 
spersed throughout his plays have been rightly put beside those of 
Shakespeare; his blank verse has been now scouted for its roughness, 
now admired for its adaptation to his needs. Most readers, from 
the first, have squirmed before the utter frankness and occasional 
vulgarity of his language and his plots. Middleton’s unique gift to 
English drama no one has questioned: the art of bringing upon the 
stage persons and scenes, speech and incidents, verifiably “real” and 
familiar to his audience. A more recent portrait of Middleton, Wil- 
liam Archer’s, makes Middleton a playwright not only careless but 
clumsy, imagining scenes of exceptional possibility only to miss the 
point in his haste to get through with them; a playwright who, more 
than any of his fellows, made use of honest realism, yet shirked along 
in the established conventions of the questionable soliloquy and the 
perniciously unnatural “aside.” Comparing these two portraits, let 
us face the question why this man’s plays, numerous and successful in 
their day when competing with Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
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Fletcher, have for us, with a few exceptions, virtually ceased to be. 

We must first get rid of the notion that the man’s influence stopped 
at his death. Nothing is easier in the theatre than to check off the 
milestones as we pass them and to assume that, since our mise-en- 
scéne is vastly improved and our whole dramatic art unquestionably 
advanced over that which is recorded in Downes and Genest, each 
new theatre is therefore a fresh creation of which the old was at 
best a forerunner. This theory ignores a principal law of nature: 
coherence. Only now are scholars beginning to show that the curious 
fate of the Elizabethans was not so much a matter of ceasing to be as 
of losing their identity. As many as eight of Middleton’s plays con- 
tinued to be acted under new names after his death in 1627; and the 
metamorphosis of a score of adaptations of these, especially of the 
broad, rich comedies of his early days, affords a fruitful study in the 
psychology of the playgoer after the Restoration and throughout 
the eighteenth century. Until a hundred years ago, in this country 
as well as in England, a handful of plots from his pen still subsisted 
under divers titles and “authorships.” Then, at length, they ap- 
parently ceased, or lost their traceable identity through dilution. 
And today, when we witness on the stage certain familiar intrigues, 
certain comic or tragic predicaments of human nature presented 
without a touch of sentimentality and with relentless realism, we may 
only say, “influences” aside, “This or that reminds us of 4 Trick to 
Catch the Old One or of The Changeling.” 

One minor characteristic of Middleton’s work links it intimately 
with our drama: the subject matter of his lighter comedies. He is 
always on the side of youth. No opportunity does he miss to uphold 
an ambitious youngster—or a gang of them—against the absurd re- 
straints of age and imbecility. During two years, 1607 and 1608, no 
less than six comedies came from his pen, every one of them hanging 
upon a lively youthful intrigue against a rapacious old uncle, a coun- 
try “gull,” a rich widow, an unsuspecting scholar up from the univer- 
sity, or a band of pious puritans. As would be expected, some of 
these so-called “coney-catching” plots are Jonsonian in their play 
upon “humours,” and as such find their nearest counterparts today in 
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our vaudeville skits, where there is no time for complete motivation 
and no need of any but the hastiest poetic justice. A few of them, in 
which characters are more skilfully portrayed, such as Sir Boun- 
teous Progress in 4 Mad World, My Masters and Moll Cut-Purse 
in The Roaring Girl, do not suffer over-much by comparison with 
the great comic situations that have existed from Aristophanes 
through Shakespeare and Moliére to the present day, and must have 
called for strong and intelligent acting. 

The point at which these comedies of Middleton, and to a large 
extent his plays as a whole, break with subsequent tradition and thus 
put themselves out of tune with us is not in the method, but in the 
quality and tone of this realism praised of critics. The key which 
was struck in Michaelmas Term (1604), may serve as a fair example 
of Middleton’s comic method. Here we are presented with as 
natural a scene as dramatist ever took from life; the London 
tradesmen, the “gentlemen,” and the country simpleton pass before 
us as intimately as do the characters in Dickens. LEasy, a gull, 
comes to town for the term and is cozened out of his property by 
the draper, Quomodo, and his two apprentices. Quomodo, through 
his wife and daughter, is seriously involved with Lethe, an adven- 
turer, on the one hand, and with three gentlemen who know Easy, 
on the other. All their subsequent entanglements with each other 
and with the law and the constabulary are as “real” as a chapter 
out of Fielding, and like Fielding they are full of “rough and 
ready” humour and rapid incident. The plot, however—although 
less here than in some of the other plays—seems constantly striving 
to force our unwilling consent to its brutal extravagances. As with 
nearly all of Middleton, stern and inured as we think ourselves, 
we cannot take delight in what strikes us as inexcusable deviltry. 
Something besides years has passed between us, so that we cannot 
read him as he was listened to by the audience that cheered his 
plays. We are separated, by an epoch of moral reform called 
“sentimentalism.” | And however much we scorn this eighteenth 
century wave of common decency, the moment we begin to take 
the old “coney-catching” with any seriousness our sense of human 
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justice revolts; if we take it, as it was perhaps meant we should, 
in mere fun, we find the conventional intrigue too toilsome to sit out. 

Thomas Middleton has been called “the most modern of the 
humorists of the Renaissance.” If this is true, his very modernity 
was a pallbearer. Few plays, dependent upon their humor or 
upon their photographic realism, can long call for immediate, first- 
hand interest. A few years elapse, and we find ourselves going 
to them only to hear the old catches and to recall how people used 
to talk, and dress, and behave. Album-pieces. Something far 
less transitory is needed to clinch the future of a popular drama. 
And this thing Shakespeare had. Seen in whatever costume, Ham- 
let is modern, is in fashion. Middleton, on the other hand, con- 
ceived no Hamlet, and though humorist, no Falstaff. He por- 
trayed for his time and his town the foibles of its thought and 
the external hurly-burly of its conduct. This he did with a ver- 
acity unparalleled in his day, even by Shakespeare, and with an 
easy fluency which even his Restoration adaptors could not imi- 
tate. It would hardly be fair to produce his comedies now, so 
much did they rely upon contemporary London life: costumes, 
slang, jokes, town characters, and politics. And though there 
seems to be no doubt that he was a strong tragic writer as well, 
when The Spanish Gypsy was performed thirty years ago by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society it showed too much wear to draw a 
single favourable comment from the critics. 

One tragedy, nevertheless, carries an authentic claim to great- 
ness: The Changeling. It gave Betterton one of his strongest 
roles when the theatres reopened after the Restoration, and almost 
by itself it has perpetuated the dramatic fame of its author. Like 
all plays attributed to Middleton, this one is long-winded and 
tiresome. ‘The characters talk too much, and then suddenly stop 
talking and act. But they are real and impelled irresistibly by 
the fundamental emotions of humanity to good or evil. In read- 
ing The Changeling we may think, till almost the end of the 
play, that we have been concerned merely with a fantastic Eliza- 
bethan morality, and then discover that we are looking on at an 
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impassionate exposure of fundamental passions of any time and 
any place. To many intelligent readers this play has a purely 
historical interest, and serves only to illustrate the moral taboos 
of the Elizabethans. But The Changeling is not merely contingent 
for its effect upon our acceptance of Elizabethan good form and 
convention; it is in fact, far less dependent than a play like 4 
Doll’s House. Underneath the convention is an eternal tragedy, 
as permanent as Edipus or Anthony and Cleopatra, it is the trag- 
edy of the not naturally bad but irresponsible and undeveloped 
nature, suddenly caught in the consequences of its own action. 

Other plays of Middleton, each with a few superlative metits, 
still claim our attention. Had these little excellencies been gath- 
ered into four or five dramas instead of a score; had the poetry, 
often times so gracile and so moving, not been sown among the tares 
of abominable blank-verse; and had the dramatic insight, wasted 
on too-vulgar comedy and too-romantic horrors, been focussed 
upon his truly admirable conceptions, had the man’s haste and heed- 
lessness of structure been corrected in time,—it is safe to say that 
there would be no need to recall his merits now. 

There is something almost deliberate in the way Middleton de- 
signed his own obscurity. When he was buried in Newington 
Butts on July 4, 1627, nobody seems to have memorialised the 
occasion with complimentary sonnets. What Londoners then 
thought of the dexterity and eloquence of his best tragedies, of 
the “light-colour summer stuff” of his comedies, or of the swingeing 
jests of his broadest farces, we can only conjecture. And if 
Middleton had composed his own epitaph, it would not have been 
unlike him, hating sentimentality as he did, to repeat the closing 
words of his Captain Ager in 4 Fair Quarrel: 

You may speak 

What you please now, I must be silent ever. 
But for us it may not be amiss to recall, in the current of our own 
stage advances, this playwright who made the first steps along the 
path that no longer bears either his name or the print of his foot. 
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With R.U.R., The Insect Comedy, and The Makropoulos Secret, the broth- 
ers Capek won a world-wide audience for their plays. Recently 4dam the 
Creator, a new satire of modern life from their joint pens, was produced at 
the National Theatre in Prague, by K. H. Hilar, the director of the theatre, 
and in the settings of V. Hofman, who works constantly with Dr. Hilar, and 
who designed the Prague Hamlet reproduced in the October THEATRE ARTS. 
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The gaunt structures which V. Hofman designed 
for the production of ddam the Creator at the Na- 
tional Theatre in Prague are, in this scene, left 
naked and undecorated. “The mad turmoil of mod- 
ern life is once again the butt of Josef and Karel 
Capek’s satire. K. H. Hilar’s production has a 
stridency and vigor as fitting to the play as it is 
characteristic of his work. 























GORDON CRAIG 
The Theatre’s Chief Revolutionary 
By SHELDON CHENEY 


HE rebel of one generation is often the solid citizen of the 
next, granted that he has had the true vision, a bit of the 


universal prophet about him; and one might now expect 
Gordon Craig, whose ideas afforded the battle-cries of all the in- 
surgents in the theatres of the Western world a full twenty years 
ago, to have slipped into his appointed place in things-as-they-are. 
Sometimes the prophet slips into place because the world, against 
its will, has been convinced, has caught up with him, and other 
times because he himself has softened, has compromised, has seen 
the worldly wisdom of “fitting in.” In the very difficult, grinding 
life of the theatre, minor revolutionaries enough have stepped over 
into security in this latter way—one remembers Jacques Rouché 
directing the Paris Opéra, and Gemier directing the Odéon. But 
the quality of Gordon Craig’s insurgency, the mettle of his vision, 
clearly is such that compromise has been impossible. 

His ideas, to be sure, although called “crazy” twenty years ago 
by those who presumably knew and loved the theatre best, are 
espoused in some measure today by almost every theatre architect, 
stage designer, director or playwright who calls himself in any way 
progressive. And yet these very men who are practicing in the 
Craig-influenced theatre may tell you that Craig is not “practical.” 
They more and more, as they test their advance by his writings and 
his designs of ten and twenty years ago, acknowledge that it was 
his vision and his urging that made their work the reasonably 
advanced and acceptable thing it is; but, they say, he wanted a new 
theatre all at once, instead of gaining it by an evolutionary process: 
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he would not trim to meet conditions existing contemporaneously. 

The great figure that does not fit in, that refuses to compromise, 
may achieve a sort of solid-citizenry in another wav. He may be- 
come the director from a distance, the “great outsider,” recognized 
as shaping world ideas by sheer force of vision and prophecy, but 
carefully excluded from administrative participation. 

A sort of myth has grown up that Craig was thus becoming the 
great outsider of the modern theatre, that being too uncompromis- 
ing to fit in, too clear-sighted and perhaps too proud as an artist 
to exhibit before the public with an imperfect machine, he had 
accepted exile from his mother-theatre, had lapsed into the role of 
outside critic. Even more, that he was becoming truly a hermit, 
with the hermit’s distaste for life and art as lived and practiced, 
not untinged with bitterness. The English, be it said, keep forward 
the self-exile thought, for there is something uncreditable to a coun- 
try in the exiling, by lack of sympathy and co-operation, of its 
greatest stage-artist. At any rate, the outsider myth has grown and 
grown; and not quite willing to accept it, I went to see for myself, 
hot from that Broadway that knows the name of Gordon Craig 
only nebulously, while acclaiming, quite properly, the achievements 
of visiting directors like Max Reinhardt who have “made prac- 
tical” the more showy of Craig’s ideas, and of local metteurs en 
scéne like Robert Edmond Jones and Norman-Bel Geddes, and de- 
signers of settings like Lee Simonson and Woodman Thompson, all 
of whom derive directly from one phase of Craig’s inspiration. 

I was not thinking of these things as I climbed the picturesque 
stairs in the Via della Costa di Serretto, between high walls that 
formed a veritable sun trap, on a hot Italian late-Spring day—for 
this Englishman, son of Ellen Terry, lives not in London but in 
Genova. I was reflecting rather on the spick-and-span trolley car 
in which I had ridden from the Piazza de Ferrari, and on the clean 
Italian streets, so unlike those of other days, wondering if these 
innovations had resulted from some word of the iron Duce to his 
extraordinarily obedient people. Up a very maze of alley and 
stairways; and then suddenly a cheery voice from a landing above: 
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“Here you are!” And Gordon Craig, half-way down from his villa 
to the streets-possible-for-trams, had found his guest before the 
guest had found his host. His hair had further whitened since our 
last meeting, at the Amsterdam Exhibition five years ago; but here 
was the same tall erect figure, picturesquely clean-cut, with his 
wide-brimmed black hat not wholly concealing the long white hair 
—a finely set-up and spirited man who would stand out with a 
natural distinction in any group. 

Craig had written me to come, but that it might be just as well 
if we didn’t talk about the theatre—an injunction violated in a run- 
ning start before we got our hats off, and for five solid hours 
thereafter. What had I been doing in the Broadway theatres, had 
I seen George Jean Nathan lately, what’s new in California, what 
sort of fellow is Stark Young, had I been in Hollywood? But I 
did my questioning too, about Craig and his relation to the world. 

There is more than a shade of truth in the “outsider” conception, 
the status of one removed from the marketplace playhouse; but 
there is less than a grain of truth in the hermit and bitter feeling 
myth. There never was another so in touch with the world, know- 
ing the immediate latest moves in the theatres from Moscow to 
San Francisco, never another so equipped and prepared to take his 
place as leader in a practical theatre. In his home there is such a 
theatre library, cross-indexed and extra-illustrated, as any director 
or designer would find a perfect instrument; and in his son, 
“Teddy”, Craig has an assistant and follower of unusual talent, who 
is already a help in business and technical matters. 

I had found Craig indeed in what we of New York, London, 
Berlin or Moscow designate a “retreat.” But the man himself is 
as alive, as clear-purposed, as eager to be at work in his own the- 
atre, as he has been any time these twenty years. I found him 
pleased to have been visiting artist recently (modestly he terms his 
part “Assistant”) at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, where 
Ibsen’s The Pretenders was produced in his settings and after his 
suggestions; pleased that he found a genuine spirit of collabora- 
tion, absolute and sincere courtesy, and particularly a ready re- 
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sponse and affectionate regard from the actors, with even an embar- 
rassing willingness to put into his hands every responsibility. 

He talks no less certainly of his own theatre and his workshop- 
school, that he will have when some patron of the arts gives finan- 
cial support without insisting upon the supposed “right of inter- 
ference,” although he dodges successfully any exact explanation of 
what his theatre will produce, or how, for he has seen not only his 
ideas appropriated but his actual designs pirated year after year. 
He is no whit less scornful of those who clearly followed the sur- 
face method and the naked principle set forth in his early books 
and exhibitions, only to twist them into commercially salable cari- 
catures, or to dress prettily the old realistic play that will have no 
place in his new un-realistic theatre. But men like Robert Edmond 
Jones, who have gone on from “decoration” to the more difficult 
tasks of stage direction in the larger commercial theatre, find him 
neither scornful nor critical. In fact, if there is any change in this 
master-artist’s attitude toward the world of his art, any sign of a 
less radical insurgency, it is only in longer consideration, greater 
precision of statement and surer basis in authority. He is no less 
forceful, no less enthusiastic over a discovered old theatre from 
which the modernists can learn, or over the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
and no less impatient of the charlatans and the born compromisers. 
But, in general, one recognizes an increased tolerance, a greater 
value put upon courtesy and reasonableness. 


It was as far back as 1905 that the first of Craig’s books about. 


the theatre appeared, a slender brochure entitled The Art of the 
Theatre, (later included in the larger volume of essays On the Art of 
the Theatre which is still Craig’s best-known and most consulted 
work). This first volume was not, as so often represented, a 
theoretical work, but was written after ten years of hard work as 
an actor, and half a dozen years of producing and designing. About 
the same time Craig’s designs began to be known internationally 
through exhibitions. To a few it became apparent that here was a 
fresh light shining in the rather tired world of the stage. The 
designs were so entirely unlike anything known in the theatres of 
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the day that ninety-nine out of a hundred spectators affected to see 
in them interesting, sensitive and perhaps beautiful drawings, but 
things wholly fanciful, impractical for realization upon the stage. 
His writings, often cryptic, not seldom marked by overstatement, 
irritatingly frank, had something of the same sweep, the same vast 
difference from what was known and accepted. While the draw- 
ings were serene, quiet, delicate, and later led to endless imitation 
by their elusive charm, the essays were stimulating, barbed, strangely 
provocative. Indeed, in the entire twenty years since, Craig’s sev- 
eral books and his personal magazine, The Mask, have been charac- 
terized by a peculiar dynamic power: every reader feels the urge 
to be up and doing, to condemn compromise and hypocrisy and to 
enlist in constructive theatre work. Only, Craig has always in- 
sisted that enlistment must mean service behind the master, obedi- 
ent and patient help in shaping a new theatre, and not merely 
jumping into the old to alter the backdrop or stage a play 
stylistically. 

Talking to the intensely alive and provocative Craig of today, 
one realizes why it was that the fire of the new idea ran so swiftly 
through the channels that lead to experiment and production. In 
those early days Craig himself staged a dozen plays—seldom with 
adequate means for ideal preparation or complete statement. For 
others the easiest thing to see about his vision was that it embraced 
a stage cleared of the painted picture setting and cleared of the 
clutter of real-life detail that Naturalism was just bringing into 
the theatre. Stage decoration must be radically simplified and 
stylized. Immediately the world of critics ran away with the 
catch-idea that if Craig had any importance it was as a new sort 
of “decorator.” What Germany gained from him by way of im- 
proved staging is incalculable. Here in America, those of us who 
as writers, designers and directors from about 1912 to 1915 felt 
the direct urge of Craig’s spirit and vision, likewise concentrated 
chiefly on reform of setting. But we know pretty well today that 
we only half-read his message, applied one part of his idea to a 
sort of drama that never will belong to his theatre. That is why 
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you will find the artist in our theatre laying down his tools for a 
year at a time, going back for a new start. Craig believes that one 
cycle of the new movement, a minor one, is closing. He is ready 
for a new one, where a vision beyond “decoration” is emphasized. 

He is quick to talk about those who have brought gifts to the 
new theatre, and to appraise their contributions: the artists (in the 
wider sense) including the Duncans, Yvette Guilbert, Adolphe 
Appia, and designers like Bakst and Roller; the directors, includ- 
ing Stanislavsky, who “best found a form of organization, a core, 
for his theatre,” and Reinhardt, who is more admired for his “pro- 
fessional” qualities—with little said about his productions—and 
Jessner, Antoine, Dantchenko, and the makers of the Russian Bal- 
let; and so down to the “followers” like Copeau, Pitoeff and 
Gemier. In any alignment Craig himself prefers to be grouped 
unmistakably with the professionals. It is the traditional theatre 
that is his home, his training ground, the place for which he has 
made his sketches and plans. We ran over a group of his designs 
with this point in mind; “Sound stage design,” he would say, or 
“That’s nothing—but it does give the actor his chance,” or “The 
actor on the stage—that is what we must play up to—and that is 
the key to this design.” This importance of the dominance of the 
actor, of an understanding professionalism, of the old-time actors’ 
theatre as a starting point, Craig pounds in continually, in his talk- 
ing and in his articles in The Mask, which he maintains as a 
messenger to the forgetful and the laggard everywhere. These 
points and one other, concerning the conditions of group work: 

“What I ask first now, when people talk of collaboration, is just 
courtesy. ‘That we try to consider one another, not with artificial 
forms but with genuine, excited and vivid consideration—that seems 
to me essential in any life as difficult and complicated as that of 
the theatre. I have just found such courtesy, a grace of manner, 
and immense activity, in my work on The Pretenders with the 
Royal Theatre troupe at Copenhagen. Moreover, I found there a 
true authority... .” 

In answer to questions about the relation of such a production 
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to his own planned theatre, Craig made it clear that this was more 
in the vein of his earlier work. “Related to my first expressions, 
and to the production of Hamlet with screens in Moscow in 1911, 
perhaps in a direct line of progression from that. But it is too 
soon to show what I have recently been planning. A greater free- 
dom, more patient preparation, are necessary.” 

Talking of this matter led to my comprehension of what is prob- 
ably the chief shift in Craig’s attitude toward the contemporary 
stage. It is that he no longer attacks the problem primarily as one 
entailing the bringing of a new art into the theatre, but rather as 
a question of curing unhealthy conditions in the organization of 
the playhouse. In a recent issue of The Mask he is quoted as say- 
ing, “We of the New Movement have still to change the very life 
of the Theatre. We have changed the art a good deal—we will 
now change the life. The world of the Theatre is sick; and so only 
that—the changing of the life—can brace it up.” 

Craig talks as he has always written, with swift flashes of 
thought, seldom outlining completely a plan, seldom giving the 
whole picture, challenging his interlocutor constantly to fill out the 
sketch from his own understanding. I can imagine the utter con- 
fusion of an interviewer seeking afterward to reconstruct the actual 
sentences and thoughts into a sequence of quotations. It is only 
with perspective, later, that one begins to piece together an impres- 
sion of what the man is really after. But I find that I have jotted 
down these points, as things hot on his mind: 

He approves unhesitatingly of Fascism. He stands for absolute 
respect for authority, whether in the theatre or in a country’s 
organization. A leader proves himself the strongest and the most 
visionary man in a group; the others obey—that is enough. (One 
gathers that Craig feels that the delay in establishing his own pro- 
ducing theatre has been caused by the lack of faithful followers, 
ready to abide by authority—they all, when they see the idea, want 
to elbow forward and be masters of minor houses. ) 

Natural creation, improvisation, are urgent needs. There is too 
much heavy thinking going on, particularly to the Northward. 
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The moving pictures—what couldn’t Craig and Chaplin accom- 
plish together?—intrigue him even while irritating him. But they 
will never dim the glory of the real theatre. Still, Chaplin is the 
modern inheritor from the glorious Commedia dell’ Arte. 

The only safe starting point for insurgency is a complete under- 
standing and knowledge of the laws and traditions of the institu- 
tion revolted against. There has been perhaps too much revolt 
without either background or vision. 

Whether Craig will emerge again from his quiet life of writing, 
designing, reading—of garden, family and library—into the prac- 
tical work of stage producing, whether he will again be content to 
“assist” in a production, as recently he did so happily at Copen- 
hagen, whether he will have this year or next the opportunity to 
form his group for study and production, and present plays com- 
pletely, whether he will ever have the means to build a stage after 
his own vision, without handicap or concession: these are questions 
unanswerable at the moment. 

Though Craig himself talks more of a group of faithful followers 
than of a concrete theatre, the final consummation, the two to- 
gether, cannot be far from his mind. He even vaguely hints that 
it is coming—with the workshop always stressed in his mention of 
the matter—and one hears rumors from the corners of the world: 
last year it was the Carolinas, this year Italy, and next it may be 
London or California. If he came to America, certainly, his stay 
necessarily would be a matter of years, for not in less time could 
he train for us a company and with its aid launch a series of pro- 
ductions. At present we have no theatres with permanent seasoned 
companies, mellowed in years of playing together, with the grace 
and the authority and the spirit that he noted at Copenhagen. 
But whether he ever works in our theatre or not, he remains in- 
comparably the greatest single influence up to this time in our 
progress toward a theatre essentially of today. A visit to him per- 
sonally—in exile if you choose to call it that—only emphasizes the 
living quality of his insurgency, the mettle of his theatrical char- 
acter, the soundness of his prophecies and vision. 
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Jean Baptiste Poquelin (1622-1673), who took the stage name of 
Moliere, was not only the leading dramatist-actor-manager of the 
Paris of his day, but was also the founder of the Comédie Francaise. 
The Moliére tradition has lasted in an unbroken line from 1658, 
when Moliére came into Paris after his long trials in the provinces. 
Because of this tradition, which is still observable today in the actual 
“business” of its Moliére productions, the Comédie is commonly 
spoken of as ““The House of Molieére.” 
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‘Two famous actresses in the early days of the Comedie 
Francaise. At the left, Claire Hippolyte Joséphe Legris 
de Latude (1723-1803), who wisely changed her name 
and became known as Mademoiselle Clairon. Although 
she began her career as a comédienne, Mademoiselle 
Clairon became one of the outstanding and most popular 
tragédiennes in France. At the right, Armande Beéjart, 
the wife of Moliére, who created many of his leading 
parts and who was playing in La Malade Imaginaire on 
the evening of her husband’s death. 








THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 
In the Present and the Past 
By PHILIP CARR 


HE Comeédie-Frangaise is the oldest and the most important 

of the four national theatres in Paris. It draws from the 

State an annual subsidy of half a million francs and it pays 
no rent to the State for the building which it occupies, which is 
equivalent to drawing a further subsidy. 

Its constitution, as it exists today, is largely the creation of its his- 
tory of over two hundred years, and possesses a very special individu- 
ality. What is that individuality? 

First of all, the Comédie-Frangaise is not the type of State Theatre 
found in other countries of Europe. It is unique, even in Paris. Its 
organization is of an entirely different kind from that which governs 
the Opéra, the Opéra-Comique and the Odéon, also State-owned and 
State-subsidised theatres. In each of these three theatres the mana- 
ger is appointed by the State, and he receives a subsidy from the 
State. After that, he is subject only to the restrictions of his contract, 
or “cahier des charges”, in exercising undisputed authority within his 
theatre. He undertakes to give a certain minimum number of per- 
formances, to include in them a certain number of classical works, 
to take over a certain staff—of administrators, not of artists—to guar- 
antee the employment of a certain amount of capital. After that he 
is free. He can engage the actors and the singers that he likes and 
at the salaries that he likes; and he is entitled to make a profit for 
himself if he can. He sometimes does, in spite of the fact that the 
Odéon ruined Antoine, and that the present manager of the Opéra 
would not be where he is, if he were not a rich man. 

If the Comédie-Frangaise does not resemble the other National 
theatres of France, still less does it resemble the State Theatres of 
Germany or other countries. These were in their origin Court The- 
atres, and their tradition was that of Court theatres. They performed 
what the royal master paid them to perform and the Court obedi- 
ently went to see what the royal master gave it. In other respects 
the manager was even more free as to the manner of spending his 
subsidy than those of the three theatres in Paris above mentioned. 
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He could even hope that if things went badly the subsidy would be 
generously increased to help him over. 

At the Comédie-Frangaise there is no manager. That is the most 
characteristic thing in its organization. There is a master, indeed; 
but as that master is the State, and as the State can only ‘make its 
power felt in certain circumstances and at a certain remove, the 
Comédie-Frangaise is in many respects a self-governing institution. 
The building belongs, indeed, to the State. The State appoints 
the Sociétaires, or full members of the company, but only after 
receiving a recommendation from the Committee of the theatre, 
and although the Minister is free to disregard that recommenda- 
tion, he rarely does so. The company, or Société, is, in fact, an 
independent, corporate body. If the State can appoint its members, 
it cannot dismiss them. If the State owns the building in which 
the Société lives and works, it does not own the contents of that 
building. The scenery, the costumes, the library, the works of art 
all belong to the Société; and in theory the Société, if it came to 
being at loggerheads with the State, could take its stock-in-trade to 
another theatre and act there without breaking any contract. The 
Comédie-Frangaise could leave the Théatre-Frangcaise; but it would 
then have to pay rent, and it would get no subsidy. 

I have said that there is no manager; but as the State in the last 
resort is obviously master, it can, if it insists, get its way. The 
Minister of Fine Arts, who represents the State in its dealings with 
the theatre, has more than one resource in making his power felt, 
without having to go so far as to threaten eviction or the withdrawal 
of the subsidy. He not only nominates the new Sociétaires, but he 
can improve—in a manner which I shall explain—the position of 
those who are already appointed. Moreover, he has a representa- 
tive in the theatre. If there is no manager, there is an official called 
the Administrator; and if the powers of that Administrator are in 
many respects limited by the constitution which makes the Socié- 
taires a self governing body, there are other respects in which the 
Administrator can be very annoying to the Sociétaires. 

The whole thing seems an impossible position: and when things 
go wrong it becomes an impossible position. On the other hand, it 
is one of those rare things in severely logical France—an organiza- 
tion which is entirely illogical, but which does, in practice, work. 

It works because of the enormous prestige of the Comédie-Fran- 
¢aise, its two hundred and fifty years of history and tradition. It 
is that prestige which on the one hand has made the Comédie- 
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Francaise an institution of whose honor the whole of France is 
jealous, which has made Parisians of almost every class consider the 
classical matinées of the Comédie-Frangaise on the school half-holi- 
day of Thursday to be an almost essential part of every child’s 
education, which has made the pronunciation of French by a Socié- 
taire of the Comédie-Frangaise the final standard for the speaking 
of the language, which has led modern authors to prefer the accept- 
ance of a play by the Comédie-Frangaise to far larger possibilities 
of profit from its production at a boulevard theatre. It is that 
prestige which makes a Sociétaire of the Comédie-Frangaise so 
proud of his position that he willingly accepts the constant re- 
hearsals which make a frequently changing repertory possible, the 
lifelong engagement which is essential to the cohesion in style of 
the actors of a large and varied repertory, and the comparatively 
small financial reward which comes to him for his work. 

There are, however, constantly recurring crises when the system 
threatens to break down. These crises usually come at the begin- 
ning of the year, when any vacancies among the Sociétaires are 
filled, and when the profits for the past year are made up and 
divided. For the Sociétaires are not only a body of governors. 
They are also a body of profit sharers. The method of profit shar- 
ing, which dates right back to the origins of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
is to divide the net profits of the year into twenty-four parts. One 
of these parts is reserved by the State. The remaining twenty-three 
are divided among the Sociétaires; but the division is not equal. It 
is only at the summit of the career of a Sociétaire that he (or she) 
becomes a Sociétaire “a part entiére.” Until that time he holds a 
number of douziémes or twelfths of “a part entiére”, a number which 
begins at three and a half, when he is first appointed, and is in- 
creased during his career according to his success or to the favor 
shown him by the Minister. It is in this way that the Sociétaire, 
though he cannot be removed by the Minister when once appointed, 
continues to depend upon the Minister for his advancement. At 
present the twenty-three parts are divided among thirty-two Socié- 
taires, and only eleven of these Sociétaires are “a part entiére”’. 

It need hardly be said that these thirty-two Sociétaires do not 
make up the whole company of the Comédie-Frangaise. There is 
in addition another class of actors, engaged on salary for varying 
terms and known as Pensionnaires. Hierarchically these Pension- 
naires are in a lower class than the Sociétaires. There are at pres- 
ent forty-two Pensionnaires at the Comédie in addition to the 
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thirty-two Sociétaires, making a total company of seventy-four 
actors and actresses. This company, in the opinion of many critics 
and of most of the Sociétaires, is too large. Naturally a theatre 
which plays a varied repertory must have a large company. 
Nevertheless a company of seventy-two is far more than enough, 
and the result is that some of its members hardly ever appear. 

This excess of personnel illustrates a quarrel which has arisen 
many times in the history of the Comédie-Frangaise between the 
Sociétaires and the State. It has now broken out once more. The 
Sociétaires declare that the excess of actors and actresses is not an 
excess of talent, and that if some members of the company do not 
appear, it is because they are not competent to do so. Their engage- 
ment has been imposed upon the theatre by political influence, and 
it was because they have powerful Deputies as friends and not 
because they could act that the Minister of Fine Arts instructed 
the Administrator to add them to the list of Pensionnaires. 

For this is one of the matters in which the Administrator can 
defy the will of the Sociétaires. He has the right to engage Pen- 
sionnaires. This right is in fact generally exercised after consulta- 
tion with the Committee, which represents the general body of the 
Sociétaires as a whole; but he can override the Committee, whose 
only means of redress is that it can cancel, at the end of two years, 
any engagement thus made against its will. Two years ago, the 
case was presented of three ladies to whom the Administrator was 
instructed to give contracts. The Sociétaires protested, and an- 
nounced that when the two years were up they would cancel the 
contracts. The date arrived in January. With regard to two of 
the contracts the Committee kept its word. It weakened on the 
third, and the weakening has been the cause—or at least the de- 
clared cause—of the resignation of one of the most talented of the 
younger Sociétaires, M. Fresnay. However, most of the resigna- 
tions of the past, and notably those of Sarah Bernhardt and after- 
wards of Coquelin, who both had to pay heavy sums in damages, 
were resignations of artists who had become too big for the 
Comédie-Francaise boots. They resigned because artistically each 
wanted to shine alone and because financially the success which 
each had made—largely owing to having belonged to the Comédie- 
Francaise—held out the prospect of such enormously greater profits 
outside that any damages to be paid were insignificant. M. Fres- 
nay will be the first actor who has resigned because, as he has him- 
self declared, he wants to come back. 
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If the resignations are not new, neither is political interference 
to impose an actor—or more usually an actress. Just before the 
war Madame Judith, who was born just a hundred years ago, died 
in Paris. In 1852, when she was twenty-five years old, she sud- 
denly became, not merely a Pensionnaire but a Sociétaire of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, on the order of Napoléon III. There can 
have been no question of the right of the Government to appoint 
her; but that right had always been and is still exercised after con- 
sultation with the Committee, and it was unprecedented that a 
young actress should become a Sociétaire without first having been 
a Pensionnaire and without having acted at the theatre. The Com- 
mittee was called together, and was instructed to recommend the 
lady. At first the members stoutly refused; but when Arséne Hous- 
saye, who was Administrator at the time, had reminded them that 
they could not prevent the appointment, they eventually agreed on 
a compromise which saved their dignity. Half of them voted for 
and half against, and the Administrator turned the scale by giving 
the candidate his casting vote. 

The interference of political intrigue in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the theatre has always been and still is one of the causes of 
the constantly recurring disputes which arise within it; and this 
interference is all the more disturbing when the political power is 
a Minister, who may change every few months, instead of an Em- 
peror or a King, who was at least in office until death or revolution. 
The other and, since the war, the main cause is the growing dis- 
proportion between what a Sociétaire can earn at the Comédie- 
Francaise and what he might earn elsewhere. Indeed, this element 
even enters into the present quarrel over the engagement of the 
three superfluous Pensionnaires. If money were not thus uselessly 
spent on unnecessary salaries, the profits to be divided among the 
Sociétaires at the end of the year would be larger. The financial 
element is the main foundation of nearly all the other troubles. 

Attempts are constantly being made to aid them by giving fre- 
quent congés, or leaves of absence, to the Sociétaires, which enable 
them to accept profitable temporary engagements in the provinces 
or abroad. For although a member of the Comédie-Frangaise is 
not allowed to appear in Paris on any other stage than that of the 
Théatre-Francgais without a special permission, which is only very 
rarely granted and then only for the second National Theatre at 
the Odéon, there is nothing to prevent his acting outside of Paris 
if he can be released. These congés have grave artistic disadvan- 
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tages, however. Not only do they sometimes result in damage to 
the reputation of the Comédie-Francaise abroad, through its name 
being associated with inferior performances, but the constant ab- 
sence from Paris of important members of the company makes 
rehearsals of new plays very difficult. 

And yet the financial sacrifice which an actor at the Comédie- 
Francaise has to make is great, and it is far greater now than it 
was before the war. Then, in a normal year, the share of profits of 
a Sociétaire “a part entiére” was about 40,000 francs, or $8,000. at the 
then rate of exchange and purchasing power of the franc. It was 
not princely, but when the Sociétaire in question took into consid- 
eration that he would continue to draw that sum for a number of 
years, when he would be past his prime, and would receive a 
pension at the end of his service, he might consider himself not too 
badly treated. A Sociétaire in a similar position today will draw 
70,000 francs. which is the sum at which a full share has just been 
worked out for last year—and last year was a bumper year, which 
has never been equalled before and may not be again. Now 70,000 
francs is not $3,000. a year today. Moreover, that is the share for 
“4 part entiére” and hardly one of the younger actors of the Comédie, 
who could earn large salaries on the boulevards, have as many 
douziémes as half of “a part entiére.”” It need hardly be said that 
the salaries of the Pensionnaires are calculated in proportion to 
these figures; and the case has occurred of a young actor being 
offered 10,000 francs a year at the Comédie-Frangaise, when he 
was earning as much in a month on the Boulevards. 

Really the remarkable thing is, not that actors of talent occasion- 
ally leave the Comédie-Frangaise, but that the prestige of the 
theatre is such, that they are ready not only to remain in it when 
they are there, but to try to get into it when they are not. No 
doubt there might be economies in the management of the theatre. 
No doubt the prices of the seats, which are decidedly lower than 
those of the boulevard theatres, might be raised, if public opinion 
would admit of the Comédie-Frangaise being made more expensive 
for the modest bourgeois Frenchman. No doubt the theatre might 
be rebuilt to carry a far bigger seating capacity; for it is nearly 
always sold out. The fact remains, however, that a classical reper- 
tory theatre is an expensive enterprise to conduct efficiently, and it 
would require a heavy subsidy indeed to make it at all possible, if 
there were not already a great historical prestige behind it. 

The Comédie-Frangaise, in its constitution as well as in its influ- 
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From the painting of Largilliere 


Mademoiselle Duclos, one of the great tragic actresses of the Comédie 
Francaise in the period following the death of Moliére. Born in 
1670, she entered the Comédie in 1693 and retired in 1736, when 
her exaggerated style of playing was outmoded. Her teacher, the 
famous Mademoiselle Champmeslé, handled the tragic declamations 
of the French drama as an artificial chant, but Madame Duclos, 
who succeeded her, carried her technique, according to Mantzius, 
into the realms of brilliant bombast. 
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Voltaire (1694-1778), was born in Paris under the simple name of Francois 
Marie Arouet. He gave up his own name in an attempt to put the social 
mediocrity of his family behind him, after he had won a great success at the 
Comédie Francaise with Oedipe (1718). Exiled to England bece of an 
insult offered to him by a Chevalier de Rohan, Voltaire was the first 


t writer 
to introduce Shakespeare to Europe. ‘Though he laughed at him as a “bril- 


liant barbarian,” Voltaire recognized in him a man who, in spite of being 

untrained in the Unities and the stilted niceties of the Classic French stage, 

still had an amazing genius. As a playwright Voltaire is more or less for- 
gotten today. His most important plays, in addition to Oedipe, were Brutus, | 
Zaire, Mérope, Mahomet, Alzire and Tancrede, all tragedies that, however, 

influenced by Shakespeare, were yet faithful to the heroic tradition. 
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ence, is what its history has made it. That history has built up 
the triple tradition of keeping alive the dramatic literature of the 
past, of maintaining the standard of the dramatic literature of the 
present and of handing on the torch of the art of acting, which 
three functions justify the existence of the Comédie-Frangaise as a 
national theatre today. The early relations of the State with the 
theatre, however, were inspired by the conviction that it is an 
unruly and dangerous force which must be kept in order; but the 
action of Louis XIV had also almost certainly the further motive 
that the theatre is a powerful weapon. Mooliére’s attack on the 
hypocritically religious in Tartufe was probably in accord with 
the political desires of Louis XIV, and it is quite certain that if 
it had not been for the king, Moliére could never have held up 
against the revenge of those whom he attacked. 

It is, however, the first of these principles which has governed 
most of the dealings of the State with the Comédie-Frangaise during 
its history, and the remarkable influence which Beaumarchais 
Mariage de Figaro had upon the movement which ended in the 
French Revolution was enough to show how dangerous the theatre 
can be when it is engaged against the forces of the State. The 
second principle, although it was evidently understood by Louis 
XIV, has never since been fully appreciated until our own day. 

The artistic tradition which has been built up within the theatre 
began with the remarkable affection and admiration which Moliére 
inspired in the company, of which he was the leading actor as 
well as the leading author. That admiration survived him, and it 
was indeed after his death that Louis XIV amalgamated what had 
been Moliére’s company with the rival enterprise of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, gave it the exclusive privilege of acting in French 
in Paris (the Comédie Italienne continued to exist as a thing apart) 
and established the company as the “Comédiens du Roy” in the 
year 1680. Although this year still appears on the playbills and 
the writing paper of the Comédie as the date of its foundation, 
the company may really be said to have been established some 
years earlier, during Moliére’s lifetime, and from 1665 it had never 
ceased to draw an annual subsidy from the King. The actual year 
of its origin may even be taken as far back as 1658, when the com- 
pany began that career in Paris whose continuity has never since 
been broken, except for a short period during the Revolution, 
unless it is taken still earlier as 1643, when Moliére first set up as 
a theatrical manager in Paris, although financial disaster then drove 
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him for fifteen years into the provinces. 

It is interesting to notice that much of the internal organization 
of the Comédie-Frangaise of today goes back to Moliére and the 
customary organization of a theatrical company at that time.* 

The subsequent history of the Comédie-Frangaise is the record of 
the gradual development of the constitution of the theatre Moliére 
left into that rather different thing which it is today. The powers 
of the Sociétaires, without ever disappearing altogether, are limited 
by written documents, which, however, also establish them. With 
the limitation comes the growing interference of the State. 


*The division of the profits among the members of the company dates from the 
same time, although the division was then made after every performance instead of 
once a year. Every member of the company was then d part entiere, and one part 
was given to the author. Very soon, however, Moliére, as manager, was given a sec- 
ond part, and the principle of new members of the company beginning with less than 
a whole part followed in 1670, and after that the principle of engaging actors on trial 
before making them permanent members of the company at all. ‘They were then 
called externes aspirants, but were virtually the same as the Pensionnaires of today. 
From Moliére’s time dates also the system of self-government by the whole company 
and the reading of plays by authors to the company assembled, who then decide on 
acceptance or rejection. The delegation of the general management to the Committee 
and of the acceptance of plays to the Reading Committee, which is the system today, 
has involved no change in principle, and an author still submits his work by reading 
it aloud, as doubtless in their time did Corneille and Racine. From Moliére’s time 
dates equally the payment of pensions to the retired actors, although then each new 
Sociétaire personally paid the pension of his predecessor, instead of the pensions being 
a general charge upon the theatre. Moliére, again, established the principle of the 
lump sum which the Sociétaire withdraws on retirement, this lump sum representing 
partly his share in the capital of the enterprise and partly a deferred portion of his 
salary or an enforced contribution to his own old age insurance. Both of these sums 
were then and are still forfeited in the case of an actor leaving the company before 
the term of his contract has expired, and then, as now, he rendered himself ' ‘able, 
by his signature on entering the company, to a further payment of damages in case 
of breach. It was also only very shortly after Moliére’s death that the practice arose 
of the Sociétaires in turn taking charge of the practical daily organization of the 
theatre for a week at a time and being called for that purpose, as they still are, 
semainiers; and it was at about the same time that the general assembly of the So- 
ciétaires, instead of being constantly in session for all purposes, began to break up 
into committees. 


tDuring the eighteenth century this interference was exercised by the gentilshommes 
de la Cour. From the moment of their appearance, the intrigues of courtiers and 
politicians began on the one hand to sow dissension among the members of the com- 
pany and on the other hand to sap its independence. That independence remained 
great, however. It was sufficient to lead the whole company to go on strike in 1753 
against an order which suppressed the ballets of the theatre, and to get the order 
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The eighteenth century, until the Revolution, was the period 
when the Comédie-Francaise enjoyed more prestige on the one 
hand and more internal independence on the other than at any 
other time. The prestige was not quite of the same kind as that of 
today. It was perhaps less heavily weighted with solemn and tra- 
ditional responsibility. and was largely derived from the power 
attached to the monopoly which the Comédie continued to enjoy. 
The measure of practical independence may be recognized by com- 
paring the comparative freedom of the set of regulations drawn 
up by the gentilshommes in 1766 with the Napoleonic decree which 
has ever since 1812 been the charter of the theatre. It may also 
be inferred from the facts that the Comédie should have dared, 
under the monarchy, to produce a play so full of the Revolutionary 
spirit as Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro, and that it was through 
most of his life the mouthpiece of Voltaire. 

From the time of the Revolution, the hand of the civil power 
began to fall more heavily on the Comédie-Frangaise. Shortly 
before the Revolution the company had taken possession, in 1782, 
of the new theatre which had been built for it on the site where 
the Odéon now stands. Two years later it had triumphantly pro- 
duced Le Mariage de Figaro. In 1791, however, a law was passed 
abolishing its precious monopoly, and in 1793 the whole company 
was arrested for supposed reactionary tendencies, and thrown into 
prison, while its six most important members were condemned to 
death for betraying the Revolution. By the sympathetic procras- 
tination of a secretary in the office of the Committee of Public 
Safety, who was also an enthusiastic playgoer, the execution of the 
sentence was delayed, until the coup d’état of the 9 Thermidor 
changed the face of the Revolution, and procured the release of the 
condemned actors and actresses. 

After this one break in its continuous history, it was long before 
the Comédie fully recovered, although the imprisonment itself was 
only a matter of months. The company was divided against itself, 


withdrawn. It enabled them once more, in 1765, to refuse to obey a decree, which 
instructed them to continue to employ a dishonest Sociétaire whom they had expelled. 
For their disobedience they were sent in a body to that curious prison of For-l’Evéque, 
which was called the Bastille des Comédiens and was specially devoted to the dis- 
ciplinary confinement of actors. But they were taken there in triumph—Mademoiselle 
Clairon rode in the private carrosse of the intendante of Paris—their supper parties 
there became famous, and they came out every evening to give their performance at 
the theatre. Moreover they won their case, for the undesirable actor was retired, and 
La Clairon resigned in protest at the indignity of the incarceration. 
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for some of its members had joined the rival Théatre de la 
République. It had lost its theatre and its subsidy. In 1799 it 
reunited, however, and in 1800 Napoléon gave it once more a home 
and an annual grant. After fourteen years of renewed prosperity, 
during which Talma, who was not only a great tragedian but the 
personal friend of the Emperor, was its shining star, Napoléon 
granted to the Comédie-Frangaise what is still its charter. This 
Decree of Moscow was actually signed at the Imperial headquar- 
ters in Russia in 1812, and its promulgation at that moment and 
from that place was evidently chosen to try and persuade the world 
that if at such a moment Napoléon would concern himself with the 
organization of a theatre in Paris, his victory in Russia could not 
be so barren as had been believed. It remains, perhaps, the only 
one of his acts during that ill-fated expedition, which still carries 
weight in the world.* 

In 1850, when these powers were granted to Arséne Houssaye, 
they seemed to the Sociétaires to be almost what the establishment 
of a dictatorship would be in the political arena. Yet the powers 
of the Sociétaires in the choice of plays and in many other matters 
remained great, and tradition made them in practice greater still. 
That tradition would have made even the provisions of this Decree 
impossible, if the whole balance of the Comédie-Francaise had not 
been upset by the passage of a star of the first magnitude. This 
star, Rachel, although she brought material prosperity and artistic 
fame alike to the Comédie, was by the nature of her genius so 
unsuitable to the organization of “la Maison” that she could not 
but make that organization unworkable. The Comédie-Frangaise 
was in essence an artistic republic and she was an empress. She 
was also an empress who had no desire to rule, but merely to 
triumph, and she was all the more disturbing as a practical factor. 
The only corrective was to set up against her a power as individual 


*In the Decree of Moscow, for the first time, a representative of the central Gov- 
ernment is found installed as an official in the theatre. He is called the Commissaire 
Impérial. The post was several times suppressed and several times restored. In 
1850 a decree of Napoléon I][—the only important modification in the Decree of 
Moscow which has since been made—finally confirms its existence. The official is 
then for the first time called the Administrator General, and is given more extended 
powers. Those powers are what he holds today. He controls all monetary pay- 
ments; signs contracts for purchases of material, which have been approved by the 
Committee; engages the Pensionnaires; distributes the parts in the plays and chooses 
the repertoire; can grant or refuse holidays; engages the staff; and, finally, controls 
the internal administration of the theatre. 
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by its administrative attributes as was hers by her artistic personal- 
ity. If Rachel had arisen at a time when the actors who composed 
the company had been even normally distinguished, the develop- 
ment of her career would have been to leave the Comédie when 
she became too big for it, as did Sarah Bernhardt thirty vears 
later. She was allowed to remain, to dominate and disunite it. 

Since 1850 there has been no material change in the constitution 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, though the decision of the Emperor in 
1856 to remit for ever the rent of the theatre, which had often been 
remitted in practice, was an important event in its fortunes. The 
Tuesday and Thursday subscription performances, however, were 
instituted by Perrin after the war of 1870, and to them is due much 
of the modest bourgeois habit of going regularly to the Comédie 
and especially of taking the children there as part of their educa- 
tion. The multiplication of other theatres, though it throws the 
period of the monopoly of the Comédie-Frangaise back into the 
distant past, has made the National Theatre stand out as more 
definitely unique in spirit than it has ever been. The practice of 
adding to the repertory the most remarkable plays of living or 
recently deceased authors, although the plays may originally have 
been produced and exhausted their initial popularity at other the- 
atres, has also grown up since 1850, and, by making the modern 
repertory a sort of honors list of contemporary drama, has encour- 
aged authors to offer the best of their new plays as well, for original 
production at the Frangais. 

Napoléon was the first to recognize that the Comédie-Francaise 
“deserves support, for it is part of the national glory.” It required 
the gradual rise, during the nineteenth century, of the tradition 
that all the arts are part of the national glory, to rally around the 
Comédie, not only the support of the State as part of the duty of 
Government, but the support of the public as part of the duty of 
citizenship. 
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ISADORA 


What tragic Goddess of an ancient day 

Has taken thy sweet body for her use, 

Has painted thy deep eyes their moody blue, 
Thy lips, so palely set? 

Or what eurythmic spirit on his way 

From star to star has faltered to unloose 
For thee the spheres’ eternal song, the true 
Chord, lest we forget ? 


What nymph has lent thy feet her silver wings? 
What echoing laughter, and what springs 

Of tears, are wrought together in thy dance? 
Thy sculptured dance! 

As in all dance, the earth and sky and sea, 
Their pure perfection lives, combined, in thee! 


Helen Freeman. 


A VIRELAY 


(From the play Remembrance is a Flower) 


Remembrance is a flower 
That blossoms for an hour 
Within my secret bower; 
But brooding doth devour 
Its loveliness too soon. 


All spent is passion’s dower. 
The wine of love is sour, 

And sullen thoughts do lower 
As for a thunder shower, 
Remembering—youth is flown! 





Therefore I do disown 

All memories I have known; 
Forgetfulness alone 

Shall mount an idle throne 
And wield a sunken power. 


The winter winds have blown, 
My heart is cold as stone; 
And yet the seed is sown, 
The April buds are grown— 
Remembrance is a flower. 


Ashley Dukes. 
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James Hyde's setting for The Sunken Bell at the Pasadena Community Playhouse. 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


UCKED away in a recent issue of those extraordinarily interesting and informa- 

tive programmes that the Pasadena Community Playhouse publishes, was an 
article by Alice Raines Baskin, the critic of the Pasadena News-Star, which ended 
with the following sentence, “No one can know when a Western Eugene O’Neill may 
come knocking at our door—in the meantime, while there is work, there is hope.” 
And one glance at the programme Gilmor Brown went through with last season is 
enough to convince anyone that both work and hope are plentiful in Pasadena. Be- 
ginning in a simple way, at the end of the war, as a group of enthusiasts who were 
unwilling to let the defection of the road mean the end of the spoken drama, the 
Pasadena Playhouse has grown into one of the best equipped, most ambitious and 
professional of our Little Theatres, without ever losing the special zest which belongs 
to the amateur’s contribution to the theatre. Its record is that of a theatre which 
started with a definite but limited idea and which has expanded so that the idea itself 
has had to grow with the development of the theatre. Instead of imposing its dramatic 
will on the community, as the average art theatre tries to do, the Pasadena Playhouse 
has, from the first, been dedicated to the idea of being a Community Playhouse. 

Such an idea has, of course, meant that the director of the theatre has had a civic 
responsibility in administering his office. He has not been free to choose any play that 
pleased his fancy, but has had to consider his audience, picking plays that would be of 
interest to them—and of benefit as well. Also he has had to bear in mind that his 
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The Doctor’s Dilemma at the Pasadena Community Playhouse, as set by James Hyde. 


theatre, as a community playhouse, was planned to be a means of artistic expression 
for the community. That such a hazardous and difficult venture has met with 
unqualified success is due very largely to the wisdom as well as the talent of Gilmor 
Brown, its director. He has, apparently, never for a moment forgotten the special 
purpose of his theatre, and yet has pleased his public without pandering to it, so that 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse has become important both as an art theatre 
and a group expression. Mr. Brown has chosen his plays fearlessly and well—carry- 
ing his audience with him so that it now enjoys a programme of plays that few cities 
in this country would be ready to support. 

On May 31 of this year, the Pasadena Playhouse made an important change in its 
policy by adopting a carefully planned repertory system to meet its growing needs. 
After nine years of existence and two years in its new building, the directors showed 
again how closely in touch they were with their public. “Your playhouse,” read a 
programme note, “will adopt a more elastic schedule of play production, enabling 
you to enjoy a greater variety of plays, and permitting us to extend the more popular 
presentations over a longer period; at the same time fostering such productions as may 
not at once catch the popular esteem but still have lasting and worthy qualities.” The 
schedule for the first two weeks of repertory, which is typical of any schedule at the 
Playhouse, included Misalliance, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Justice, and They Called 
Him Babbitt, by Irving Brant, the winner of the Pasadena Drama League’s prize 
play contest. 

That Mr. Brown should make a place on his programme for new playwrights as 
well as untried plays is typical of his far-sightedness. In regard to the stimulation 
he has given local dramatists, he has pointed a wise way for other Little Theatre 
































James Hyde's settings and costumes for Turandot at the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. 


directors to follow. In addition to They Called Him Babbitt, Pasadena has recently 
had the chance of seeing for the first time in America Wytter Bynner’s Cake (first 
offered as dessert at an annual Playhouse dinner and later repeated for the general 
public) ; St. John Ervine’s new comedy Anthony and Anna, Sam Janney’s The Black 
Flamingo and several programmes in the Workshop Theatre devoted to the work of 
local writers. 

Just what such a theatre as the Pasadena Community Playhouse can mean to an 
actor, by granting him a variety of parts and rounding out his training in his craft, 
can be measured in the case of Maurice Wells, associate director of the Playhouse, 
who in his work with the Playhouse alone has acted some seventy-seven parts, of all 
kinds, including some of the most cherished parts at the disposal of an actor. He has 
been seen as Robert in Beyond the Horizon, Marchbanks in Candida, Lovborg in 
Hedda Gabbler, Falder in Justice and alternated these with such different comedy 
roles as Ricky in You and I and Launcelot Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice. Only 
if the average professional actor were hounded by a long series of failures could he 
have the opportunity to gain such versatility. 

Like his actors, Mr. Brown’s designers have the chance to try their hands at many 
different styles. James Hyde, for example, who is Art Director of the Playhouse, 
after serving his apprenticeship with Sam Hume at Berkeley and later being at the 
Eastman School of the Theatre in Rochester, has worked in many manners, creating 
‘Belasco interiors” on the one hand and staging such plays as Caesar and Cleopatra 
on the other, with an adept eye for pageantry. His real interest, however, has natur- 
ally centered on settings that give him a freer chance at individual expression. In 
Turandot, a recent success in Pasadena and a constant favorite with designers, Mr. 
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Two cost.me sketches for Turandot at the Pasadena Community Playhouse, by 
James Hyde. 


Hyde made no attempt at historical accuracy, aiming instead at expressing the ancient 
Chinese feeling in modern terms. And in Hauptmann’s The Sunken Bell he achieved 
a striking composition by placing his actors on a stairway that curved around a well 
and stopped abruptly in mid-air. For The Doctor’s Dilemma Mr. Hyde shunned an 
ordinary realism and represented the conflict in character which abounds in the play 
and arises from the tragedy of divergent view-points, by designing a background of 
intersecting lines that in themselves presented an interesting divergence. Margaret 
Linley, who is the director of the Workshop, has done several important productions 
for the large theatre. In her setting for Cake she offered California a taste of con- 
structivism. She also built the massive setting, with its depth of shadows, which 
backed Sam Janney’s The Black Flamingo, a new mystery melodrama of the French 
revolution. 

In addition to its schedule as an active producing theatre, the Playhouse is branch- 
ing out in 1928 to include a theatre school, an outgrowth from a series of readings 
and lectures which has been a part of their programme and which are further indi- 
cation of how close its audience is to its whole scheme of life. In short, in all of its 
many activities, the basic community idea has been remembered. By being, before 
everything else, a successful Community Playhouse, the Pasadena theatre has found 
a community more than eager to help it forward. And the community has been more 
than repaid by both the work and the hope that this playhouse represents. 
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THE MAASTRICHT PLAY 


A Christmas Miracle 


Adapted by DONALD FAY ROBINSON 


[Hs Maastricht Christmas play is adapted from the so-called Maastricht Paach- 
spel, reprinted in Haupt’s Zeitschift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, Volume II, Leip- 
zig, 1842. It is a segment of the original cycle which sketched—it is presumed— 
the history of the world from the Creation to the Day of Judgment, though the manu- 
script in Haupt’s collection broke off with the Crucifixion. Julius Zacher, who edited 
the Paachspel for Haupt, calls it the oldest example of Dutch dramatic poetry and 
believes that it was written early in the fourteenth century. The present version 
follows the original almost literally, with a few insignificant omissions. Two years 
ago THEATRE ArRTsS published an adaptation of The Pageant of the Shearmen and 
Tailors, a miracle play of the Coventry Cycle, which offers an interesting contrast tc 
this Maastricht Play. In the English version the playwright wrote with a keen eye 
to the dramatic content of his story and his play benefitted by turning secular. Joseph 
was shown doubting Mary after the Annunciation, the Shepherds were simple yokels 
of Coventry who brought homely gifts to the Christ Child,—mittens, a pipe, and an 
old hat,—and Herod was a roaring villain, burlesqued to invite unchurchly hisses. 
In other words, The Pageant of the Shearmen and Tailors took the drama outside 
of the Church and played it on a pageant wagon in the streets. The Maastricht Play, 
on the other hand, is much closer to the Church and was probably acted nearer the 
chancel. Though it introduces Justice, Lady Church, Balaam, Isaiah, and Virgil into 
its introductory symposium (in the manner of the Morality Plays) and even dares 
to number God among its characters, it lets its invention stop with the mere act of 
introducing them into the story, and does not develop them as characters, or put them 
to any real dramatic use. Its authors have been willing, after the first scene of 
prophecy and revelation, to retell a religious story rather than restate it in theatre 
terms. Their reverence has subdued their originality. Their characters are as simple 
and unworldly as primitives. And their action, though it includes the actual Slaughter 
of the Innocents, makes small capital of events as means to a dramatic effect. But 
behind its naiveté and even its awkwardness there is a sincerity that gives it the beauty 
and the power of all real reverence. 





SCENE I 
[Half concealed in the darkness sits 
God on a high throne at the back. In 
front and bathed .« the brilliant light 
stand Justice ana Mercy to his left, 
and, to his right, Lady Church. The 
Prophets, Balaam, Isaiah and Virgil 
form a diagonal line from Lady Church 
back to Justice and Mercy. Gabriel, 


strangely humbled by the brilliance of 
the other heavenly figures, stands fur- 
ther front at the left of the stage. 
Nevertheless his attire is in resplendent 
contrast to that worn by the shepherds 
and kings to whom he later appears. | 


Gop: Hear Lady Mercy, and hear 


thou too Lady Justice, my daughters, 
what I am about to ask of thee: is it 
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possible for a child by any means to win 
back a heritage that his father’s hand has 
willingly given unto another for all his 
life, even before the child is born? 

Mercy: I was ever and shall ever be 
Thy daughter and Thou my Father. 
Mercy I am called. Thou hast given me 
that name. If Thou wouldst not show 
mercy to them that cry up to Thee and 
wail, how wert Thou then my Father or 
how should I remain Thy daughter, we 
who have ever been one together, I Thy 
daughter, Thou my Father; and ever 
must remain one and inseparate, two in 
one. Father, then, this is my counsel, 
that Thou redeem Thy handiwork. Raise 
Thou up Thy godly arm and show 
mercy over the children of Adam and Eve 
who have been all too long in need. 

Gop: Daughter, Lady Justice, give me 
thy counsel and thy judgment, how I 
may with righteousness and love win back 
that which I have given and turned for 
an heritage into another’s hand. 


Justice: I am called Justice, the 
name that was wrapped about me and 
“yen me by Thy Godhead, and we have 
ever been and shall forever remain in- 
separate. Father mine, if Thou give 
mercy, where then bides justice? ‘There- 
fore I give Thee this counsel: for it would 
seem to me impossible that any child ap- 
propriate the hexitage that his father be- 
fore had given unto another man, ere that 
child was yet born. Only were it his, if 
it were possible that a virgin bear a child 
and remain as she was before,—a virgin. 
That same child and none other might 
with just wisdom possess that heritage 
which was given out for an heritage unto 
another ere that child won life. 

Gop [to himself]: Fer David My 
prophet said, many days is it of suffering. 
Justice and peace have joined. Mercy 
hath the desire, and truth, that they be- 
come at peace with one another. Now do 
I will that the earth be filled with My 
mercy. In this it occurs to Me to do so 
that I shall make a compromise between 
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justice and mercy. And I shall do with 
this peace as I did to Abraham, to whom 
I sent a wither which he burnt in his son’s 
stead. Thereby did I console him and 
save Isaac from the sacrifice. So shall I 
set about doing and Christ the Lamb 
shall I send, He who has never known 
sin. He must sojourn upon the earth and 
must tread the winepress alone, so that 
My handiwork be redeemed by His death 
and saved from eternal pain. 


Now will I make known through the 
mouth of My prophets that I shall send 
My Son. He shall enclose Himself in 
the body of a virgin without human shame 
and My divinity shall He clothe in man- 
hood. Pain and great need must He 
suffer until death, for man that in hell is 
the first and foremost, has been long in 
the devil’s tyranny. Now it seemeth 
unto Me right that I free My servant. 
On that am I determined. I will that 
this be brought about by Christ’s cruci- 
fixion, and that He free My creature 
man by dying upon the cross. 

Lapy CuurcH [to Balaam]: Thou 
first, O Balaam, say what comes to thee, 
who shall be thy redeemer? What are 
thy words? 

[Balaam, without apparently having 
heard Lady Church, steps out of the 
knot of Prophets. | 

BALAAM: Of Jacob’s seed shall rise a 
joy, a beautiful lodestar that shall shine 
far over all the broad world. All that 
moves and walks shall be subject to Him. 
His might shall pass away nevermore 
and nevermore. Heaven and earth shall 
lie all at His hand. He shall hold sway 
over all lands alike. Know that in truth. 
[Balaam returns to the group.] 

Lapy CuHurcH [to Isaiah]: Isaiah, 
thou friend of God, proclaim for us 
among all people the noble birth so good 
and so beautiful. 

[Isaiah steps forward.] 

IsA1IAH: God shall perform a miracle. 
Before all living there shall go a Child 
that shall be born of a virgin so pure that 
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the Child shall come without man’s cher- 
ishing. [He steps back.] 

Lapy CHuRCH [to Virgil]: O heathen 
man Virgil, thou also shalt give us tidings 
of the holy birth. Speak, what are thy 
words? 

[Virgil steps forward likewise seem- 
ingly unconscious of the bidding that 
controls him.] 

Vircit: From high heaven shall come 
a miraculous new birth that shall be 
feared by every kind of creature. Before 
that birth neither death nor life can en- 
dure. He shall have power to give both. 

Gop [to Gabriel]: Gabriel hear Me 
now aright. From the race of David 
have I long time since chosen a mother 
who shall, herself a virgin, bear Me. The 
Holy Ghost shall care for that. And 
after the birth shall she remain a virgin 
pure above all women. Mary is her 
name, In the land of Galilee in the town 
of Nazareth, there shalt thou find her at 
her prayers. 

[Gabriel goes. Darkness blots out 
the scene. The choir sings several 
verses of the Creator alme siderum. ] 


SCENE II 


[Mary is discovered praying in a dim 
light. Gabriel enters, haloed by a 
flood of light. ] 

GapsriEL: Mary, why shakest thou so? 
Be of good cheer, thou pure maid; thou 
hast found grace of the heavenly God. 
Behold, thou shalt conceive and bear a 
Son and call His name Jesus. 

Mary: Angel of heaven, miraculous 
doth it seem to me that this should ever 
befall me; for I have never known man. 

GaprieL: Mary, pure maid, have no 
fear of this. The child that thou shalt 
bear shall safeguard holiness. 

Mary: Behold, God’s handmaid am 
I, holy angel. Be thy sweet message done 
unto me, for my soul rejoices thereover. 

[Dimly in the background behind 
Gabriel and Mary appears the 
stately figure of Lady Church.] 


Lapy CHurcH: Hail, thou mirror of 
purity, thou maidenly seal! Hail, rose 
of all women! Well is it for thee that 
thou wert ever born, thou art so elect of 
heaven. Thou beginning of grace, hail 
to thee, queen of David’s kin! There 
shall come a joyous thing of thy body 
that shall purify the world. A crown 
shalt thou wear on the highest throne in 
the kingdom of heaven forever and ever. 


[ Darkness. ] 


SCENE III 
[In the half light Joseph is discov- 


ered bowed and alone. Gabriel ap- 
pears to him in a flood of light.] 
GABRIEL: Joseph, thou of the race of 

David, with thine eyes shalt thou behold 
a bliss and joy befall the pure virgin. 
Turn thee about with joyous heart and 
take Mary into thy care. It is the Holy 
Ghost that shall help in this holy birth 
that the maid shall bring forth. 

[Gabriel vanishes and with him the 

radiance of the light, leaving Joseph 

gazing after him. Darkness. ] 


SCENE IV 


[Two Shepherds, barely visible in 
the shadowy light, lie sleeping on 
the ground. Gabriel appears to 
them, as usual, in a flood of light.] 

GasriEL: Ye shepherds on the meadow, 
go. Lift up your heads and hear. I 
bring you glad tidings. The Saviour of 
the world whom the angels have chosen, 
He is just now born. [Vanishes.] 

[The Shepherds rise.] 

First SHEPHERD: Hear, little com- 
rade, hear how in the choir of heaven the 
angels sing who bring the tidings that the 
Child is born who shall make the world 
free! With great reverence let us go 
thither. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: We shall start 
out and go unto Bethlehem and make 
known that with great glory that same 
Child is born Whom storm and wind, 
heaven and earth and sea shall serve for- 
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ever, even as the angel said who brought 
us tidings. 
[They go. Darkness hides the scene. | 


SCENE V 


[Mary and Joseph are at the manger 
warmed by a glowing light. The 
Shepherds, together with two or 
three more whom they have brought 
with them, enter, kneel, and adore. 
The choir sings the Sanctus during 
the pantomime. Then one Shepherd 
rises and speaks.] 

First SHEPHERD: Rejoice greatly, my 
comrades. I tell you glad tidings. The 
message which the angel brought and 
spoke to us with joy to-night, this very 
night, that has come to pass through the 
power of God. For I saw the Child lying 
in the manger. 

[As the Shepherds start to go, a Mes- 
senger enters and meets them. ]| 

MEeEssENGER: Ye shepherds, wherefore 
do ye behave so joyously? Methinks ye 
are gay in your hearts. Say, what have 
ye heard or what has come to your ears? 

SEecoND SHEPHERD: In the throne of 
the angels we saw the most blessed, beau- 
tiful little Child that shall be Lord of 
all the world. 

[The Shepherds depart, the Messen- 
ger gazing after them. Darkness.] 


SCENE VI 


[Enter the Three Kings together 
into a soft low light.]} 

First Kinc: This is a certain token 
of the King of Heaven, that He is now 
born. Let us follow hence all three 
whithersoever this star leadeth us. Gold, 
frankincense and myrrh shall we bear to 
offer Him and we shall speak eternal 
praise. 

[They cross and meet the Mes- 
senger entering. | 

Szeconp Kinc: Where is He now that 
is born who is chosen King over all the 
Jews? A star have we spied in the land 
of the rising sun that hath made known 


to us that that Child was born like Whom 
so noble nor before nor since was ever 
born. Him we seek on our journey. 
[The Messenger stares at them. 
Darkness. | 
SCENE VII 
[Herod is discovered, surrounded by 
his knights. The Messenger enters.] 

MEssENGER: Lord, hear in thy mercy. 
There are come new meéssengers to Jeru- 
salem town. In truth I say to thee that 
they add not to thy glory. Hear, king 
and lord. Terrible words they say, for 
they wish to adore a little Child that is 
born Whom the angels have chosen as 
Emperor and Lord. And they will pro- 
claim that He shall be mighty both in 
heaven and on earth. 

Herop: Speak. What hast thou 
heard? Who is there that so shall come 
Who may be like unto that? How shall 
He overthrow me and drive me from my 
throne? By my crown! 

First KnicHtT: Thou shalt not send 
away, my lord, the messengers that are 
come here and who come to court, until 
thou hast heard what they have done. So 
mayst thou with thy might drive away 
this King and remain king thyself. 

Herop: I command thee then that 
thou order them to come thus before me, 
that I may hear of this from them. This 
seemeth to me the errand of a fool. 

[The Knight goes out. Darkness.] 


SCENE VIII 


[The Knight meets the Three Kings 
and addresses them.] 

Knicut: God greet you, lords, all 
three. Will ye know what is betallen? 
Herod, my lord, sends you tidings, ask- 
ing that ye shall come to court. For gladly 
would my lord hear why ye are come 
hither. That is his heart’s desire. 

Tuirp Kinc: Gladly will we come 
to court in honor of the emperor and tell 
him why and wherefore (if it is of any 
help to him) we are come. 

[Exeunt. Darkness.] 
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THE MAASTRICHT PLAY 


SCENE IX 
[Herod is disclosed once more, sur- 
rounded by his Knights. The First 
Knight enters and bows. Then the 
Three Kings enter and bow.] 

Kincs [together]: O king, live for- 
ever! 

Herop: My grace salutes you. 

First Kinc: Hail to thee noble king! 
Thy praise and glory must forever in- 
crease. 

Herop: Ye kings, be welcome to me. 
My mercy be with you. I know not 
whence any of you cometh nor what hath 
brought you hither. That, my lords, shall 
ye tell me. 

First Kinc: Emperor and potent lord 
who hast asked tidings of us, who we are 
and wherefore we come, that shalt thou 
hear shortly. Arabia that wealthy land 
lies all at my hand and whatever there 
rides or walks is ready to serve me. 

SEeconpD KING: All the land of Tarsus 
and many a wise hero are subject to me. 
I am lord of them all. 

Tuirp Kinc: All the kingdom of 
Chaldea have I subjected with power to 
my hand, both old and young. And these 
lords that stand here are subject and my 
vassals. Now know thou, emperor, who 
we are. And also shall we make clear to 
thee wherefore we are come hither. Isaiah 
and Virgil and other prophets have writ- 
ten of the life of a Child. Him we seek 
sore from our hearts and we go to look 
for Him. 

Herop: Ye lords that call yourselves 
kings, say whereby ye learned that that 
Child was now born. What is come to 
your ears or what have ye heard? And 
Who is it that shall come? 

First Kino: In the far lands of the 
east we saw a star. Thereby did we know 
that there now is born in the land a Child 
so noble that never was His like, nor ever 
will be, as our wisdom teaches us. 

Herop: Ye lords that are come before 
me, ask after this Child of whom ye have 
heard. Then whatever ye find, that shall 


ye tell unto me, My offering I wish to 
bear unto Him and after your fashion 
shall I adore Him. 

[The Kings bow and depart. Dark- 


ness.] 


SCENE X 


[4 flood of light shows Mary and 
Joseph again at the manger. The 
Kings enter, kneel and adore. The 
choir sings Hodie Christus natus est. ] 

First Kinc: Queen Mary, noble and 
free, we bring thee gifts in praise of thy 
Child. To Him are we subject. Lovingly 
shalt thou receive them. 

[They offer their gifts one after the 
other.] 

Mary: Well shall it be for you ever 
that ye would seek me out, to honor my 
Child, hither into this foreign land, far 
from out a strange country, and have 
shown me this honor. 

Tuirp Kinc: Lady, in thine honor 
shall we depart hence. 

[They rise and start to go. Gabriel 
appears in their path.] 

GasriEL: Ye lords, hear me and un- 
derstand. I counsel you that ye go not 
the same way by which ye came. For I 
am sent hither for your safety from afar 
from the high heavenly kingdom. [Dis- 
appears. | 

[The Kings bow and go out by the 
other side of the stage. Darkness.] 


SCENE XI 


[The Messenger enters to Herod, 
who stands centre, with his Knights 
about him.] 

MessENGER: Lord in thy graciousness 
art thou now betrayed. They that called 
themselves kings have returned into their 
land by another way than they came, for 
they heard that you wished to take them 
captive and destroy them. Now must the 
King remain who shall drive you from 
your throne. 

Seconp KnicuHT: O king, hail to thy 
graciousness! I shall advise thee well how 
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thou shalt with thy power destroy Him 
Who hath dared, if thou heedest not my 
counsel, to remain King and to drive 
thee with power from thy throne. 

Herop: I will follow thine advice in 
all things soever and give thee in reward 
my golden crown. 

SECOND KNIGHT: Lord, send thou thy 
knights far and wide to all the ends of 
thy kingdom and have all the children 
slain that may be found who are under 
two years old. It can never happen that 
the Child should not be among them, of 
whom so many prophecies hz.ve long since 
spoken. So bidest thou in tiiy might. 

Herop: Thou hast advised me well. 
Up knights and messengers! Put to death 
all children that are under two years old. 

[The Company go out leaving Herod 
alone. Darkness.] 


SCENE XII 


[Joseph and Mary sleeping. Gabriel 
comes into the dim light and speaks 
io Joseph. ] 

GABRIEL: Joseph, take Mary in thy 
care and her child and flee thou thither 
where they are known to none, to the 
land of Egypt. And so long shalt thou be 
there until Herod be dead. 

[Gabriel vanishes. Joseph rises and 
wakens Mary and they flee, Mary 
carrying the Child.] 


SCENE XIII 


[Lights reveal Rachel and other 
women with their children. When 
the Knights of Herod appear in the 


back and begin their slaughter, the 
women turn on the soldiers, but find 
their efforts at protection to be in 
vain. | 

RacHEL: Arms! What shall befall 
me at the hands of them whom I see com- 
ing hitherward so fast? What mean their 
reddened swords and their fearsome 
miens? Full sore do I wonder wherefore 
they run hither or what they think to do. 

[The Knights seize the children.] 

First KnicHt: Give here thy child, 
bold woman, if thou wilt keep thy life. 
For I must slay it in the king’s need. 

[The children are slain and the 
Knights go on out right and left. 
The women bow to the ground over 
their dead. Rachel kneels to one side 
over her slaughtered child, raising 
her arms to heaven.] 

RACHEL: Lord God of heaven, now 
must this sorrowful death of my dear 
child be before Thine eyes. But now will I 
gladly let my impatience bide. For they 
wished to kill Jesus, Thy dear Son, of 
whom King Solomon long ago hath 
spoken. May He for this, reward well 
my child and me. Dear Lord, this do I 
ask of Thee. 

[Rachel holds her arms upward in 
prayer. At the back appears slowly 
the compassionate figure of Mary 
holding the Child; and long and lov- 
ingly Mary looks down on the desti- 
tute Rachel. Softly the choir com- 
mences the Kyrie Eleison. The lights 
go out and the chant swells slightly 
louder then dies out in the darkness. | 
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Frantisek Langer’s Periferie, announced as one of the plays in Reinhardt’s Ameri- 
can repertory, was one of the most interesting of last season’s additions to the 
repertory of the Municipal Theatre in Prague. It tells the story of Franci, who, 
though he has escaped detection after committing an accidental murder, is soon 
tormented by the need to talk. “He begins to crave confession,” writes Hallie 
Flanagan, who saw the production in Prague. “At first he speaks guardedly, 
only to his friends, but they are incredulous and afford him no relief. He becomes 
reckless. He shouts his crime aloud to strangers, he proclaims it to the widow 
of the dead man, he carries it to the police. All of his attempts are equally un- 
availing. His punishment is that no one believes him.” In final desperation he 
kills the girl with whom he has found happiness, to prove he is a murderer. The 
play takes its name from periferie—that “region around the river where slanting 
houses and slanting people cling to the ragged edge.” The Ragged Edge was 
the name by which the play was called when it was produced, last year, by the 
Chicago Play Producing Society. The settings of Josef Capek, who works in the 
theatre both as a designer and an author, catch the spirit of this region and suggest 
the tumbling devious world in which Franci finds himself. 























While London and New York have been seeing Escape, Franti- 
sek Langer’s Periferie, a play which offers an interesting contrast 
to Mr. Galsworthy’s drama, has been produced in Prague. “In 
each,” writes Hallie Flanagan, ‘a man is faced by the conse- 
quences of an accidental murder. The story of Matt Denant (in 
Escape) is the attempt of a man to escape these consequences; 
the story of Franci (in Periferie) is the attempt to bring them 
upon himself. Both seek escape—Denant from outer forces, 
Franci from inner impulses, incomprehensible to himself.” 
Above, Franci, who can persuade no one that he has committed 
the murder, is seen with Anna, in one of the murky streets along 
the river’s edge. 
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OUR THEATRE BY THE ROADSIDE 


Hawkers & Walkers in Early America: Strolling Peddlers, Preachers, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Players, and Others, from the beginning to the Civil 
War. By Richardson Wright. With 68 illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


()=: early American dramatists attempted, in a very crude and in- 


complete fashion, to depict Yankee character. ‘Io our modern 

ear these plays of old sound faint; they seem but dull librettos 
which must have been enlivened by the virtuosity of such actors as Hackett, 
Hill, Dan Marble and Silsbee, who gave authenticity to the slight sketches. 
In cold type these Yankee personages—Industrious Doolittle, Jedediah 
Homebred, Solon Shingle, Lot Sap Sago—carry only slight earmarks of 
realistic treatment: a “down East” dialect, a cute sense of bargaining, a 
lack of urbanity that impressed the English public (during the early visit 
of “Yankee” Hill to London) with the belief that we were a nation of 
Yokels. From what source the early dramatist drew his concept of the 
stage Yankee has not been accurately determined: whether from the popu- 
lar notion of Brother Jonathan (blood relation of Uncle Sam), or from 
the actual breathing model of the Yankee Peddler who ambled the country- 
side. 

The fascinating pages of a new book entitled Hawkers & Walkers open 
up a study of American life heretofore but barely mentioned in social 
histories. Mr. Richardson Wright, the author, has done a great service 
in thus recreating the milieu and the shifting condition of the Yankee ped- 
dler who was the forerunner of Big Industry. The itinerant was the 
deprovincializing force in American life for many decades. In fact, 
one might say that even the increased facilities for transportation, the 
cumulative rapidity of travel have not quite eliminated him from the 
road. But when America was almost completely rural, the itinerant mer- 
chant and the itinerant professional man brought comforts and aids to the 
backwoods. Fundamentals of life were peddled if they were not made 
at home. The presence of the Bible, the tin reflector behind the tallow dip, 
the wooden clock—all bespoke the advent of the peddler. He was bright, 
gossipy, alert, keen for a bargain. The itinerant dispenser of justice, of 
medicine, of the word of God, were as seasonal as were Spring, Summer, 
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Fall, and Winter. The tailor would pass the door, along with the cobbler 
and the umbrella mender, and do the odd jobs of the neighborhood, 
yodelling his cries in advance. Gaily colored wagons, some of them, 
flaunted on the way, very like the circus wagons which trundled the lion 
and the tiger through the main streets of isolated towns. | 

Mr. Wright has unfolded a wonderful galaxy of human character. 
Reading this colorful history, I should say that the arty writer of Yankee 
plays merely skimmed the surface of this ambulatory human nature that . 
enlivened the roadside. Itineracy was not alone confined to the dispensers 
of useful commodities, though the tin merchants, the broom vendors, the 
book agents, the brass fitters, the wood choppers, the post boys, the | 
dancing, singing and fencing masters, the silhouette cutters were the chief 
excitements of the country Folk. Down the road as well came the puppet 
master, the travelling wax works, the peep shows, the marvellous auto- 
mata, and the riding daredevil—with their gaily caparisoned horses—all . 
of whom paused on the public green, and spread their splendors by the 
roadside. They were very like the mediaeval mountebanks. In such 
coterie came the organ grinder with his monkey, and the first elephant 
in America (1796) vied for public interest with our first actors. 

If one trace the perilous journeys of Antony Aston, the Hallams, Doug- 
lass, and, of a later date, Tyrone Power, Ludlow, and Sol Smith, one will 
realize that the actor was an itinerant whenever he left the few theatre 
centres of the time, and proceeded westward and southward. Mr. Wright 
is of that opinion also, as his slim chapter, ‘“The Circus and Theatre Start 
on Tour,” suggests. Just as there was legislative action regulating the 
Yankee peddler, so was there Puritan regulation of the player and the 
circus. Actors advertised Shakespeare as “Moral Dialogist’’ so as to be 
permitted to amuse the New England community. The circus, as late as 
the era of Barnum, emphasized its educational aims, and disguised its 
vagabond character under the high-sounding name of Museum. Barnum 
appeared in the pulpit to enforce this conception of the Big Tent. 

Mr. Wright’s Hawkers & Walkers thus relates itself in three counts to 
the theatre. Its rich panoramic survey of ambulatory life among the 
trades and professions illustrates how completely blind the early dramatist 
was to the rich character which passed his front gate; it considers the 1 
actor of the time as part of the detached band of wanderers who broke 
through the wilderness as successfully as did the emigrant; it relates the 
complicated modern circus to the itinerant bear exhibitor. Pin peddlers 
and actors had to have licenses to exist; vendors of small articles and cir- 
cus speculators were alike regarded as dishonest. But notwithstanding 
their doubtful ethics, these road wanderers were the carriers who brought 
with them the breath of the world outside. They were the pollen 
distributors of urbanity. 

A folk drama lay in such matter as Mr. Wright presents. But our 
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early dramatists were blind to it; their stage Yankee was a poverty 

stricken concept of rich humanity; they were content to give us the shell. 

And we have to imagine what the actor of the time poured into it. 
MONTROSE J. MOseEs 


TEN, AND THE CAPTIVE 


The Best Plays of 1926-1927, by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead and 
Company: New York. 


Every year, in its October issue, THEATRE ARTs publishes an article 
on The Season in Prospect, which attempts to show what hope the 
managers’ printed plans hold for the months ahead. Every year, a little 
later, Dodd, Mead and Company publish Burns Mantle’s invaluable record 
of the season just passed, which includes, in addition to its statistical 
reports of casts, actors, authors, and the number of performances achieved 
by each Broadway production, a digest of the ten best plays. In the 
fourteen months between these two records over two hundred plays have 
come and usually gone, and the difference between what is hoped of them 
and what they actually accomplish is a long measure. The season of 
1926-1927 looked glowing enough in advance. But in retrospect it seems 
a little less than drab. “To add a dash of variety to the routine of select- 
ing the ten plays that would most worthily represent the current theatre 
season,’ Mr. Mantle asked for suggestions from ten New York play 
reviewers. The only two plays that received unanimous endorsement were 
Broadway and Saturday’s Children, with Chicago and The Constant Wife 
tied for second place. To these were added The Play’s the Thing, The 
Road to Rome, The Silver Cord, Cradle Song, Daisy Mayme and In 
Abraham’s Bosom; but the last play, Paul Green’s Pulitzer Prize winner, 
comes onto the list only by the elimination of The Captive, for the rather 
specious reason that “inasmuch as The Captive has been condemned, how- 
ever unjustly, by law, and voluntarily withdrawn, without benefit of trial, 
from our stage, it ceases actively to figure as a history- making contribution 
to the current drama.”’ Certainly none of the plays on this year’s list, 
with the exception of Broadway, which remade the tempo for production in 
melodrama, and Jn Abraham’s Bosom, for what it promised rather than 
achieved, will be more likely to go down in dramatic history than The 
Captive. Mr. Mantle has done his best by the record, and his account of 
the plays on his list leaves no doubt of his understanding of how much 
better the ten best plays should have been to make even a fairly good 
season. Even so, one cannot blame Mr. Mantle for his material. His 
share of the work has been done with his customary diligence, and the 
resulting book takes its place beside the other seven volumes Mr. Mantle 
has compiled—an indispensable key to the year’s theatre. 

FREDERICK MORTON 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Theatre, by Stark Young. Doran’s Modern Readers’ Bookshelf. 
George H. Doran Company: New York. 


One has had to search, :n the past, through Mr. Young’s many books on 
the theatre to find his con:p:ete statement of what he calls, in this compact 
and inexpensive volume, “the theatre art.”’ It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Mr. Young has merely reassembled his better known essays, as 
he did in Theatre Practice. Instead he stated afresh, with that eloquent 
simplicity which stamps his style, the fundamentals behind each of the 


theatre’s arts. The result is the nearest approach to a unified “theatre 
aesthetic” that has as yet come out of the contemporary theatre. Mr. | 
Young has no causes to plead, no heroes to make, no villains to drub. He . 


looks only for the essential idea behind “the impure medium of the the- 
atre.’’ As is usual with him he is not content to dismiss the difficulties of 
an art by merely using adjectives to describe the accomplished results. He 
sees behind the adjectives into the very core of the art which they describe. 
If he never commits any of the usual clichés in the process it is because his 
own mind and his point of view are innocent of them. Mr. Young carries 
the reader from the playwright to the designer, the actor and even to the 
audience, and explains the function of each in the theatre. ‘The result is 
a book that has the singing beauty of Mr. Young’s usual style but that is, 
at the same time, so rudimentary and simple that it can serve as an admir- 
able introduction to beginners in the theatre and an enlightenment to the 
most hardened of veterans. 


The Young Voltaire, by Cleveland B. Chase. Longmans, Green and 
Company: New York. 

In a highly readable, if somewhat disconnected manner Mr. Chase has 
assembled twelve chapters on the life of the young Voltaire. He has 
caught him at moments of rebellion, triumph and tragedy, and made him 
so vivid as a young man that, for the moment, the familiar old man of q 
Houdon’s statue is forgotten. Mr. Chase shows Voltaire as an eager, 
self-seeking bourgeois, pushing his way into the court of France by the 
sheer militancy of his genius. He follows him from his first taste of 
aristocratic contempt—when he was unjustly thrown into the Bastille for a 
“literary” effort written by someone else—to his victorious early days at 
the Comédie, and relates with spirit his famous quarrel with the Chevalier 
de Rohan, in 1726, which laughed Voltaire into exile, and changed the 
whole course of his life. The years in England—the meeting with Con- 
greve, the true and untrue stories of his friendship with Pope, the writing 
of the Henriade—Mr. Chase describes with an illuminating directness. It 
is in his chapter on ‘“The Shakespeare Paradox” that Mr. Chase does most 
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to paint Voltaire, the dramatist, and reveal Voltaire, the critic. Voltaire’s 
early enthusiasm for that “brilliant barbarian” and his constant worry 
over Shakespeare’s ignorance of the Three Unities, as treated by Mr. 
Chase, cast much light on both the conditions of the French and English 
stage at the time of Voltaire, and make his book a valuable addition to 
the all too scant literature on the French stage that is available in English. 


Canadian Plays from Hart House Theatre, edited by Vincent Massey. 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada: Toronto. (Volumes I and II.) 


The title of this collection of plays is in itself arresting to those who 
know what Hart House has meant in the development of an active Cana- 
dian Theatre. Mr. Massey, now Minister from Canada to the United 
States, has been the bulwark of the Hart House Theatre since its inception 
and it is he who has selected these plays from among the recent productions 
of that theatre. As a collection they present both variety and inventive- 
ness and will be welcome to other producing groups in this country as well 
asin their native land. Three Weddings of a Hunchback, by H. Borsook, 
has distinct individuality and pathos, The Second Lie, by Mrs. Mackay, is 
good melodrama, while Brothers in Arms, by Merrill Denison, with other 
items on the bill, provide those touches of absurdity and humor that are 
needed to round out an evening’s entertainment in one act plays. A second 
volume includes three long plays as a part of Hart House Theatre’s con- 
tribution to the younger Canadian drama; The Freedom of Jean Guichet, 
by L. A. MacKay, and Trespassers, by Leslie Reid; The God of Gods, 
by Carroll Aikens, first produced at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
in 1919 and remarkable as one of the first and most poetic plays of the 
American Indian. 


Masques and Phases by Ivor Brown. A. Cobden-Sanderson: London. 


Mr. Brown, a critic of excellent wit and many puns—beginning with 
the title—presents us with a collection of short articles and sketches most 
admirably combined to give a very complete resumé of the world of the 
theatre. He touches deftly on every variety of theatrical fare from 
Shakespeare to the Panto, from The Little Minister to R.U.R., from The 
Cherry Orchard to the drama of the cricket field. One might at first 
wonder why the American contribution to the vitality of the theatre is so 
lightly vented upon, but on consideration it becomes evident. Mr. Brown 
is chiefly concerned with the traditional theatre, and it is in the field of 
experimentation that America has most to give. Both Kenneth Mac- 
gowan and Hiram K. Moderwell (referred to as “a Mr. Hiram K. Moder- 
well”) he considers more zestful than discriminating in their enthusiasm 
for the expressionist drama. This is not to accuse ‘Mr. Brown of being 
unfair to our own stage. Personal preferences play the largest part in a 
book of opinions and there is sympathy and admiration voiced for the best 
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in all schools. Mr. Brown’s technique is excellent journalism, concise, epi- 
grammatic and humorous. He exhibits an astounding range of theatrical 
experience from the hither side of the footlights and a human interest that 
transcends his technical knowledge. His search for a true Bohemian in 
Bohemia touches humour as deftly as his tale of the prize dog who died 
for freedom touches pathos. 


The Art of Theatre-Going, by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mifflin: 
Boston. 

From long years of experience as actor, producer, playwright and play- 
goer Mr. Drinkwater sees all sides of a production and illuminates them 
for his readers. He holds a brief, and a most logical one, for the drama- 
tist—that the purpose of the theatre and all concerned therewith is to 
produce great plays. For this reason he claims that the small repertory 
theatres of the provinces, intent on producing the fine plays of all times, 
though with only moderate acting talent at their disposal, are of greater 
value in the training of an audience to see and to hear than are the com- 
mercial theatres of London, where, for the most part, mediocre material 
is brilliantly acted. It is interesting to contrast Mr. Drinkwater’s attitude 
toward these Little Theatres with that of Ivor Brown, who refers to them 
but briefly as playing “stale successes” to small audiences. 


Him, a Play by E. E. Cummings, Boni and Liveright: New York. 


Mr. Cummings has undoubtedly written a brilliant book. Whether it 
is a brilliant play is another question—a question that may have to wait 
long for an answer as, under existing laws, a public performance would be, 
to put it mildly, difficult. The author has satirized the whole of life in 
one hundred and forty-five pages, with the resultant numerous disconnected 
scenes loosely tied together by intermittent dialogues between the only two 
human characters in the play, Him and Me. There are scenes of beauty 
and feeling, scenes humorous and grotesque, macabre and revolting. But 
in all there is a singular power and vitality—the same quality that made 
Mr. Cummings’ first book, a novel called The Enormous Room, so 
memorable an experience. 


Discordant Encounters, Plays and Dialogues, by Edmund Wilson. 
Albert and Charles Boni: New York. 


Mr. Wilson is very much concerned with the Younger Generation and, 
fortunately for his readers, very cleverly concerned. The Crime in the 
Whistler Room, which comprises half the book, is not, as one might 
imagine from the title, a mystery play, but an impressionist drama of the 
drawing-room. The crime committed is the moving, against all tradition, 
of a table that stood against the wall into a more central position to serve 
for bridge. But the main theme of the play is the eternal struggle in bit- 
terness and gaiety of the Younger Generation against the older. 
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SPOTLIGHTS (No. 2) 


Eva LeGallienne 


T twenty-eight Eva LeGallienne has accomplished the impossible. In an old 

playhouse down on Fourteenth Street and at absurdly low prices, she has 
operated her Civic Repertory Theatre for one successful season and has already 
begun another equally arduous. The daughter of Richard LeGallienne, she was 
educated at the College Sevigné in Paris, made her debut in London, 1915, in The 
Laughter of Fools; appeared first in New York in The Melody of Youth, 1916. 
After several other plays, including Liliom, 1921, she won a well-deserved stardom 
in The Swan in 1923. In Paris, 1924, she acted Jehanne d’Arc and The Mother of 
Christ on Geddes’ constructivist settings. 1925-26 saw her special matinees of T'he 
Master Builder and John Gabriel Borkman. In 1926 she opened her Civic Repertory 
Theatre with Saturday Night and The Three Sisters on successive evenings and 
offered the two Ibsen revivals during the same week. Cradle Song was the greatest 
success of her first season, and in 1927 The Pictorial Review awarded her its annual 
$5,000 prize for the outstanding accomplishment of the year by an American woman. 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Manuscript Typing 








ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 
DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 
Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 


STENOGRAPHER and TYPIST 


Plays—Stories—Scenarios 
Professionally Typed 
**Abie’s Irish Rose’’ **The Plutocrat’’ 
“*Broadway”’ Secretarial Work 


Carrie Funk Koch 
1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 








Costumes 


Playwriting 








COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Marion Gould, short story writer, after purchasing 
Maxwell’s Play Technique, and taking a course in 
Playwriting from the Maxwells, wrote her first 
play, “‘The White Arrow,” in one week, and sold 
it to us. We can help you write salable "plays! 
Maxwell’s Play Technique............... Price $1.00 
Playwriting made easy. 
Hoffman-Maxwell Play Co. 
830 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 








MILLER, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 1ith Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers 








Draperies and Settings 


EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY 
DRAMATIC TRAINING 
Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Staging, Personality. 
Student or Professional. Class or Private. 
Expert Instruction 
The Belvedere, 319 W. 48th St. Pennsylvania 5902 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 
Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


MARY STUART 


DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
; STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 


127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


PEGGY TAYLOR STUDIO THEATRE 
CLASSIC BALLET—INTERPRETIVE DANCING 


During the season, Peggy Taylor assisted by 
her dancers, will give a series of dance recitals 
at the studio. Admission by subscription only. 


Write for dates and further information 
43 West 46th St. Bryant 1783 





IWEISS & SONS 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





Fencing 


Theatrical Fabrics 








MONSIEUR LOUIS SENAC 
wishes to announce that he is open for appoint- 
ments to instruct in the Art of Fencing 
FOIL, SABRE, DUELLING SWORD AND CANNES 
405 West 57th Street, New York 
Lessons at Residence Tel. Columbus 2791 





Lighting 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 








WHOLESALE 

Charles I. Newton «¢ reran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, ~‘“heetne 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKS—TINSELS— VELOURS 
156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 





sccm: Ey waniaess 
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SPECIAL THEATRE ARTS OFFERS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY OR AS UNUSUAL GIFTS 





if so desired. 








Theatre Arts Monthly in Combination with 
Outstanding Books, at Savings of $1.00 to $6.00 


! : THEATRE Arts, Inc., announces the following special holiday com- 

binations of its publications and books by its editors. An attractive | 
gift card has been prepared to accompany orders intended as Christ- 
mas gifts, and such orders will be held until any specified mailing 
date. Each book and magazine will be mailed to a separate address, 








For more detailed description of these books, 
see the advertising pages of this issue. 


THEATRE 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of thirty-one 
essays on the arts and artists of the 
theatre in the light of the past ten 
creative years of American theatre 
history. Just published. $4.50 


DRAWINGS 
FOR THE THEATRE 
By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which stand as 
a record of the work of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost designers; prophecy for 
the theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


A PROJECT FOR 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 
By Norman Bel Geddes 


A conception for a theatrical presen- 
tation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, full 
of the power and invention which are 
the greatest forces in the theatre of 
today. $5.00 


THE THEATRE 
By Stark Young 


An enlightening interpretation of the 
interplay of the arts of the theatre, 
freshly and eloquently set forth. $1.50 


ONE MORE RIVER 
By Ashley Dukes 
An adroit and engaging comedy of 
today, written in the manner of yes- 
terday, by the noted English play- 
wright. $1.25 





$6.50 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 1 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(One year’s subscription) 


THEATRE (Isaacs) 








$7.00 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(One year’s subscription) 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 


or 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
All three...... $10.00 








$4.50 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(One year’s subscription) 


THE THEATRE (Young) 


or 
ONE MORE RIVER (Dukes) 
All three...... $5.25 








$9.00 


COMBINATION OFFER No. 4 


THREE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 











COMBINATION OFFER No. 5 $15.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
(One year’s subscription) 
THEATRE 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
THE THEATRE 


ONE MORE RIVER 
(Regular sales price $21.25) 





These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not renewals). Order 
now. Christmas orders will be held until any specified date. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York 
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The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 


29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


CHRISTMAS 


A varied fare for all palates— 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THEATRE 


MierGrce Nicol 6. .cicc cc ccevces $10.00 
EPOCH 

a ae, 10.00 
PLAYS OF NEGRO LIFE 

Ne 5.00 
EIGHT EUROPEAN PLAYS 

ed. Wwitred HKatzin............. 3.50 
THE BEST PLAY OF 1926-1927 

oe 3.00 
BUT—IS IT ART? 

Perey Fammond ©... ...<..00... 2.50 
PLAY-GOING 

ON Se eee 2.00 











Make lighting a science 
instead of guesswork 


Study the effects of col- 
ored lights on pigments 
with HALL MODEL 
LIGHTING EQUIP- 
MENT and know be- 
forehand what will be 
needed on the full-sized 
setting. 


Obtainable in units consisting of 
the individual lighting unit and 
dimming control. 


For further particulars address 


GEORGE L. HALL 
W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 


ESCAPE 


John Galsworthy 
The book of the play 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s most sympathetic 
arraignment of life’s injustices.’’—Percy 
Hammond in the New York Herald Tribune. 


At all bookstores $:.00 Scribner’s 








SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
Send for our new Catalog 


THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 








WIGS for ALL PURPOSES! 
$15.00 per doz. 

$1.75 single orders. 
Illustrated in mohair (nat- 
ural in appearance). In all 
styles, colors and sizes. 
also 
1HUMAN HAIR WIGS 
Money refunded within 

3 days if not ‘worn. 
Send for Ilius. Catalog 


Special discounts 
to costumers. 


ROSEN & JACOBY 
195 Chrystie Street New York 
Houston St. “‘L”’ Station 
Tel. Drydock 0265-9849 





Trade Mark Reg. 








In writing to advertisers please 
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. | Second 


Prize Play Contest 
$2,000 


IN PRIZES FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be 
distributed as follows: 
First—$1,000 
Second— 500 
Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 
The last three 50 each 





The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melodramas or serious plays. The costum- 
| ing and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from objectionable 
| features. 

Contest closes December 3lst, 1927. Prize winners to be announced March 15th. In the 
event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded to each 


} of the tying contestants. Detailed information sent upon request 
| THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





| 929 Filbert Street Philadelphia 











In the JANUARY ISSUE 
A DOLL’s HOousE, and the Open Door 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


with two letters “from his liveliest period” by 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


which he now permits to be published for the first time, 


“When people want a lecture on swimming they don’t go to a duck for it, but to a professor 
who probably doesn’t know how to swim at all. In the same way, if people want a lecture 
on the drama or the stage, they must not come to you for it, but to one of the dramatic critics. 
Not that you mean to suggest that they cannot act; on the contrary, it is clear from the 
way they write that they are all accomplished actors.” 


“I am like Moliere in point of always consulting my cook about my plays. She is an excellent 
critic; goes to my lectures and plays; and esteems actors and actresses as filthy rags in com- 
parison to the great author they interpret. Consulted as to Lady Cicely, she at once said: 
‘No: she wasn’t right; when she sat down she got her dress tucked in between her knees: 
no high lady would do that.’” 

Begin your subscription or a Christmas 


subscription for a friend with this issue. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 119 WEST 57ST, STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$4.00 a Year 50 cts. a Copy 
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LOUISE GIFFORD’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE YOUNG ACTOR 


Louise Gifford, a director of the former Theatre Guild School, is continuing 
courses of intensive training in all phases of stage technique. Students are given 
individual criticisms by prominent actors and are trained by a faculty of experts. 


PRIVATE COACHING a Specialty. 


Two months’ probationary course for amateurs prior to acceptance in regular classes. 


54 West 74th Street, New York City 


Telephone, Susquehanna 2494 








John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton 
SCHOOL 228130 East 


OF THE 58th Street 
THEATRE ew York 
AND Plaza 


D A_N C E 4524-4525 


ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Dean 


COURSE in SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN 


Faculty: Clark Robinson, James Reynolds, 

Hermann Rosse, John Murray Anderson, 

Robert E. Locher, Robert Anderson Hague 

THE COURSE COMPRISES LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 

DRAUGHTING ROOM WORK, SUPPLEMENTED BY TRIPS 

TO VARIOUS STAGES, SCENIC STUDIOS, PROPERTY SHOPS, 
AND MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 





INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
THEATRICAL ART: 


Dramatic, Dancing, Diction, Musical Comedy, 
Fencing, Pantomime, Playwriting, 
Motion Picture Acting 


EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
CLASSES CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY TIME 
Free Scholarships Offered to Qualifying Students 
For Further Particulars Address as above 














, 
osef G. Geiyer 
STUDIO 
100 WEST 72Np ST. 
PHONE TRAFALGAR 9197 


DRAMATIC DIRECTOR 


Notice to Professional Players 

Cues Rehearsed—Conceptions Created 
and Developed—Here is a Place to Con- 
centrate on Your Part. 

Artists who have worked under my direction 
SYLVIA SIDNEY oF “CRIME,”’ MIRIAM STUART OF “THE 
VALIANT,” HERBERT POLAISE OF “WE AMERICANS,” 
BEN GRAUER “PROCESSIONAL,” ETC. 


A Complete Course in Dramatic Art 
Character Sketches—Readings 





SLrATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 

Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 

New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1927. 
STATE OF NEW YorRK iss: 
COUNTY OF NEW YorRK }~"* 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of 
the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City; Managing Edi- 
tor, none; Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Stark Young, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth 
Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Florence K. Mixter, 41 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Out- 
water, 52 William Street, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Clara Fechheimer, 
5420 Plainfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. EDITH J. R. ISAACS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day 
of October, 1927. 

(Seal) B. B. Knudsen. 
Notary Public, New York Co., Cert. filed in N. Y 
County, No. 391. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 
Theatre Department 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 
Walter O. Reese of “the Reeses” 
Eurythmics Department 
Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 
Caird Leslie, Bolm Ballet Intime, Chicago. 
Soloist—His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


THEODOLA IRVINE 
STUDIOm THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Winter term opens January 4th 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 














ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1927-1928 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


New Studio open at 264 Fifth Avenue 


Classes forming for adults and children 


For information apply 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio School of Acting and Production. 


Training for the Professional Stage and 
for educational and community dramatics. 
REGISTRATION NOW. 

Address: 

264 Fifth Avenue New York 


Telephone Mad. Sq. 8695 





Studio of 
DRAMATIC ART 
Director 
LEO BULGAKOV 
Of the Moscow Art Theatre 


ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 


Technique of Acting—Barbara Bulgakov 


Special Course in Imagination Training and 
Mimic Drama—Leo Bulgakov 
MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 
$100 per month 
For entire course 
Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 
Addreas 
127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


he .) Endicott 3780 
Telephones: ) Watkins 9156 


HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 








SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
‘|. ww THEATRE 








i FACULTY 
=q Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Serge Ukrainsky 
Alexandra Carlisle Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 
Operating its own Theatre 


Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory 
Admission by Competition—New Term begins Jan. 3. 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 
KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL 

















EcizABetnh Mack 
STUDIOS 


NEW YORK FARIS 
DRAMATIC ART 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
THEATRE ROUTINE — a course 
in acting with production of plays 
before an audience. 
Special Courses in Voice, Diction, 
Literature, French, and Play Read- 
ing / 
The Repertory Group of Theatre 
Routine will present a winter series \ 
of plays marking significant phases e 
of modern drama. Subscriptions open. ' 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 


For information address the secretary 


66 Fifth Avenue Telephone 
New York Chelsea 6531 
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“LEARN DANCING froma KNOWN DANCER” 


JOE RANIELS 


extends the Soasgy y tS: P% 


-~and offers a most 

= and neger 4 

gift for lovers 9 
the Dance AES af 


~Gift- F 
{ Cectiticarta. 


These certificates which may be purchased in = 
nominations ranging from $5 to $100, will cover 
any of the courses, classes, or for private instruc- 
tion at the internationally famous studio of Mr. 
Daniels (or may be applied as part payment). 
{ Certificates are good for redemption prior to July Ist, 1928. } 












OE DANIELS, New York's leading Dancing Master to stage celebrities, Society ‘and non- 
professionals has staged “The Love Waltz” in “CASTLES IN THE AIR” for VIVIENNE 
SEGAL and J. HAROLD MURRAY. Many other stars also study Dancing with JOE 
DANIELS. You too can learn to dance like such great stars as MARILYN MILLER, ANN 
PENNINGTON, MARY EATON, EVELYN LAW, PEARL REGAY, and hundreds of others. 


Every type of Danci A COMPLETE COURSE IN 


. oe Bo STAGE DANCING $100 ne aa pte 





classes at the rate of $1 per 3 months’ training P 1 month if desired dancing, Saturday. Classes for 
lesson in STRETCHING 1 hour daily | UPILS PLACED L 3 hours daily | High School girls on Satur- 
and LIMBERING, HIGH Day and Evening Courses Include ae Se 
KICKING, _ A A STRETCHING and LIMBERING E HIGH KICKS, etc Lc 
tricks, and TAP and STEP { 5 MUSICAL COMEDY ROUTINES (An Acrobatic dance and Biack-Bottom classes by Mr. Daniels. 
BALLET-TOE, and DRA. | ACROBATIC DANCING TRICKS of al kind 

= ota ings. or a 
Ee tn TAP and STEP dancing. 4 ROUTINES, namely 
MATIC PA : BUCK and WING, SOFT SHOE, WALTZ CLOG, and ECCENTRIC . 
Special class in REDUCING DIPLOMAS AWARDED. GRADUATION EXERCISES 
and BODY BUILDING. Private instruction with Mr. Daniels in all classes which start the Ist of each month 





Enroll Now! Limited number accepted. Only 10 in each class taking Course 


$40 Short Course in TAP and STEP dancing only. (4 routines—1 month daily lessons.) 

$50 Short Course in TAP and STEP dancing only. (4 routines—2 months, 3 lessons a week.) 

Visitors welcome any time and also at graduation exercises the last day of each month 
Booklet mailed on request 

VAUDEVILLE ACTS STAGED. ROUTINES ARRANGED. PRODUCTIONS STAGED 
(Amateur or Professional) 


JOE DANI ELS — 


Mail your coupons ing Partner 
early to avoid Christ- 
mas Mail delay 

















Studio occupies entire 4 
Hoy wil —————_M—mam —  o  o ‘ ee a ae oe ee eres 


a 





JOE DANIELS School of Acrobatics and 5 vet 
\ Stage Dancing, 107 W. 45th St.NY.C My 
| Gentlemen- Vy 
Enclosed please find cheque or money order for A 
Make certificate to Q 
From 19 
Street City is ts 
Se SSeS a Swe ene ewweoonoo as eennaanauvesonaoananwed’ 
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